The Campaign of Slander against Catholic 
South America. 


I. “THE LAND OF THE CHRISTLESS CROSS.” 


IT was Edmund Burke who said it was a piece of rashness 
to draw an indictment against a whole nation. It needs even, 
more audacity to draw an indictment against a whole Con- 
tinent. But this is the policy of a group of Protestant socie- 
ties in England and the United States which are engaged in 
promoting “ missions” to the Catholic peoples of South 
America. 

They have produced, and are still producing, a mass of 
printed matter—magazines, pamphlets and leaflets—for the 
double purpose of obtaining subscriptions from their credu- 
lous readers and at the same time blackening the reputation 
of the Catholic Church. “ See,” they say, “ to what a miser- 
able condition the Roman Church has reduced a whole Con- 
tinent. Here at home she does not show herself in her true 
colours. In South America shé has worked her will freely 
for centuries. Help us to send Christian men and women to 
repair the evil she has done by bringing the light of the 
gospel to South America.” Now the average Briton knows 
little or nothing about South America, and there are half- 
educated crowds here at home, who are only too ready to be- 
lieve bold assertions about the ignorance and wickedness of 
benighted foreigners, and the tyranny, obscurantism and 
malice of Spanish and Portuguese priests. So the reckless 
statements of these would-be evangelists of South America 
are apt to go unchallenged. But in the name of justice and 
truth the challenge must be made, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that this missionary campaign is utterly misleading 
as to the facts of the case, and is often marked with the most 
reckless mendacity. In plain English this literature of the 
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South American Protestant missions is disgraced by lies that 
are 
like the father that begot them, 
Gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 


Let me give briefly the keynote of this campaign of 
slander. After more than seventy years of sporadic efforts, 
Protestant missionary enterprise in South America has pro- 
duced only the scantiest results. The better class of the pro- 
moters of Protestant missions have advocated the exclusion 
of the great southern Continent from their operations. At 
the Congress of Missions held at Edinburgh in 1910 it was 
not included in the general survey of the mission field, on the 
ground that it was a Christian Continent. When, three years 
ago, the Anglican Bishop of the Falkland Islands placarded 
London with maps of South America, declared that it was 
his diocese, asked for £100,000 to be subscribed for its 
evangelization, and (linking the Ledger with the Bible) sug- 
gested that the promotion of missions would serve to increase 
British trade, most of the London newspapers reminded him 
that South America had already plenty of Bishops of its 
own, and that his mission was simply to provide chaplains 
for the small British colonies in the various business centres. 
And he went back to the Falkland Islands without the money 
he asked for.1 But against common sense views like these 
the active leaders of the Protestant propaganda in South 
America raise their protest. They declare that the great 
Continent is zo¢ Christian; and that its peoples are waiting 
“in darkness and the shadow of death ” for the light of the 
Gospel as proclaimed by the American and British missionary 
societies. Thus the Rev. Charles Inwood, F.R.G.S., of the 
Evangelical Union of South America, writes in the official 
organ of the society: 


Why have we neglected South America? ‘Oh, it has 
Christianity,” we are told. Has it? Of what sort? It hasa 
religion which hates, curses, proscribes and burns the Bible; 
which belittles and discrowns Jesus Christ; which pollutes 
womanhood ; and is, on the showing of one of its adherents, “ the 
most active propagandist of vice and immorality.” Do not dare, 
in the presence of God, to call that Christianity, or to speak 
of it as “a sister Church.” It is Romanism, but it is not 
Christianity. Is the Continent of South America to be allowed 


1 See THE Month, August, 1912, p. 193; September, 1912, p. 311. 
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to go to the devil unwarned and unevangelized, because, through 
no fault of its own, it is cursed with a baptized paganism?! 


Such is the keynote of the whole campaign, and to make 
good the indictment these self-appointed heralds of the mes- 
sage of peace and goodwill proceed month after month to 
blacken with foul calumnies the Church in South America, 
and proclaim the alleged degradation of the peoples in its 
ten Republics. All the while the collection plate circulates, 
and one society alone gathers in about a thousand pounds a 
month for its work. 

Before going on to discuss wider issues, it may be well 
to give a couple of specimens of the stories that are hawked 
round in order to impress the British public with the ignor- 
ance and degradation of Catholic South America. Here is 
one for which Mr. Inwood is responsible: 


One of our lady missionaries was visiting a Roman Catholic 
woman about Christmas. In the course of the conversation she 
remarked: “ Do you know that December 25th is kept in memory 
of the birth of Jesus Christ?” ‘‘ No,” was the answer. ‘ Then 
I will read you the story from the Gospel.” That story touched 
a chord long silent, and the woman said: “ But why don't we 
know about it? I am thirty-eight years old and / have never 
heard anything of it before; and I know there are many other 
people who are born, live and die, and never hear anything about 
it.”2 

Strange to say, such impossible nonsense as this finds 
believers. I call it “ impossible nonsense,” because in every 
city and town in South America, and in many of the villages, 
Christmas is a feast-day with, in every church, the representa- 
tion of the Cave at Bethlehem. As with ourselves, the 
“crib” is a centre of attraction for the children, and they, 
learn to know the story better far than thousands of the 
school children of England, many of whom—alas!—know 
more about “ Santa Claus ”’ than the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Here then is one lie nailed to the counter. Let us 
add another to the collection. Mr. A. M. Allan, missionary 
in Bogotd, is responsible for it at second hand. He trans- 
lates it from the narrative of one of his brother missionaries 
in that country, Sefior Norberto Navarro. He halted one 
evening at a small house in the country where a number of 
people were assembled. He was told by his host that a 


1 South America, the monthly organ of the E.U.S.A., January, 1914, p. 200. 
2 Ibid. p. 199. The italics are Mr. Inwood's. 
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priest was coming “ to sell us the redemption of our souls,” 
after which there would be a dance. Presently the priest, 
“Fray Gregorio,” arrived, dressed in a “ coffee coloured 
robe,” with tassels hanging from his belt and leathern sandals 
on his feet. Two “ attractive looking girls ” placed a wreath 
of flowers on his head, and he “ sang the praises of the beauty 
of women.” Then seated at a table, he proceeded to offer 
for sale, at prices ranging from ten to thirty cents, printed 
indulgences that ran as follows: 


I, missionary to all parts of the world, by the authorization 
of his Holiness the Pope, and in the name of the holy church 
of Jerusalem, land of the Virgin Mary and of her beloved Son, 
do‘hereby grant to the sinner, N.N., the pardon of his sins for 
fifty years; I have received the payment for this document and 
given him my blessing, and may the Virgin endow him and fill 
him with her holy grace. Year of 1913. I, Fray Gregorio, 
of the Santa Sede Apostolica.! 


The story goes on to tell how Sefior Navarro confuted 
this singular friar in argument, took away his customers from 
him, and held a successful “ Bible meeting.” 

Sefior Navarro dresses up his story with the scandalous 
insinuations his audience is likely to relish, and then his own 
ignorance gives evidence enough to brand the whole thing 
as a stupid fabrication. The so-called indulgence, of course, 
includes the old lie about an indulgence being a pardon in 
advance for sin, but in addition to this we have such phrase- 
ology as betrays the fabricator. The thing is too palpably 
absurd to require detailed confutation. 

In England the chief agency for circulating this base 
kind of “literature” is the Evangelical Union of South 
America. It is a federation of various missionary agencies, 
formed in June, 1911, but some of the “ missions ” it thus 
took over date back for many years, the earliest of them to 
1885. We shall see, when we come to deal with the statis- 
tics of the Union, that even the oldest of its agencies show 
very scanty results. Its field of operations includes Brazil, 
Peru and Argentina, and—reckoning missionaries’ wives in 
the total—it has seventy-five agents at work. Its General 
Secretary, the Rev. A. Stuart McNairn, is the author of a 
particularly offensive pamphlet, 7e Land of the Christless 
Cross—a reprint with photographic illustrations of a lecture 


* South America, February, 1914, p. 236. 
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he delivers at missionary meetings. It has been very widely 
distributed during the last few months. Mr. Inwood, a 
member of the Council, from whom I have already quoted, 
is the author of a four page leaflet sent out in considerable 
quantities from the office of the Union. Its title is Romanism 
the Curse of South America. 

I propose to examine some of the publications of the 
Evangelical Union and show what is the general character 
of the statements with which it enforces its appeal for funds. 
I shall then have something. to say about the real state of 
affairs in the ten Republics of South America. Let us take 
first Mr. McNairn’s Zand of the Christless Cross. The 
author of this pamphlet has already had an unfortunate ex- 
perience of controversy regarding a country nearer home. In 
the Scotsman of November 9, 1910, there appeared a sweep- 
ing attack made by him on the Jesuits of Portugal. He was 
answered in the same newspaper by Pére Camille Torrend, 
S.J., and found himself compelled to make a grudging ad- 
mission that the statements on which he had based his attack 
were “ exaggerated.”* His statements in his South American 
pamphlet are more than exaggerations. Its very title sug- 
gests a falsehood. 

He tells us that South America knows not Christ; that 
in Peru—the “ country he knows best '’—a country as large 
as several of the states of western Europe combined, there 
are only “ five men witnessing for Christ "—the five agents 
of his society.2, On the page that faces this statement there 
is a photograph of ‘* A Wayside Shrine in Peru,” with a life- 
sized picture displayed under its canopy, representing the 
thorn-crowned Christ. This alone is evidence enough that 
Mr. McNairn’s assertion is hardly reliable. 

But any man who speaks of South America as a land that 
knows not Christ, and has not witnesses for His Name outside 
the narrow circle of E.U.S.A. agencies, must be either 
strangely ignorant or strangely reckless of the truth. Twelve 
years ago two of the most powerful of its Republics—Chili 
and Argentina—were on the verge of war. There was a 
dispute as to the Andes boundary. In British shipyards work 
was being carried on night and day to complete new battle- 


1 See the file of the Scotsman, Nov. 9, 1910, et seq. 

2 Mr. McNairn of course leaves out of account the Catholic clergy. But he 
also omits from his reckoning the Anglican chaplains at Lima, and other places 
where there are English residents. He appears to think that only his Evan- 
gelical colleagues are ‘‘ Christians.” 
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ships for their navies. It was expected that the arrival of 
these reinforcements would be the signal for hostilities. But 
wiser counsels prevailed, and at the last moment they agreed 
to reduce, instead of expanding, their navies, to sell the new 
ships to other powers and use the money thus saved for peace- 
ful development; and to refer the dispute to the arbitration 
of our King Edward VII. The monument of the peace thus 
concluded! was erected, 14,000 feet above the sea, on the 
highest of the passes traversed by the new frontier line. It is 
a colossal statue, the work of the Argentine artist, Mateo 
Alonso. The metal for it was provided by melting down can- 
non, and the great statue is known as £/ Christo de los Andes, 
the “‘ Christ of the Andes ””—for it represents the Prince .of 
Peace, holding the cross in His left hand and raising His 
right in benediction. On the base is inscribed the prayer 
that as long as the mountains stand, peace may endure be- 
tween the two kindred nations. Europe has no nobler monu- 
ment of living faith—but this does not prevent the slanderer 
from describing the Continent that has built it up as “ the 
land of the Christless Cross.” 

Writing about countries that were so long under Spanish 
rule, Mr. McNairn naturally becomes eloquent about the In- 
quisition. I wonder if he is aware that in South America 
its statutes expressly excluded ali the native races—nine- 
tenths of the population—from its jurisdiction. A chief ob- 
ject of its establishment in Peru was to provide a check upon 
the rapacity of the less scrupulous European settlers. The 
Indian races were under the protection of the clergy in charge 
of the missions, and from the legal point of view outrages 
upon them would be infractions of this privilege, and there- 
fore crimes against religion falling under the cognizance of 
the Inquisition. I do not say that the check was always effec- 
tive, but I do say that to bring the traditional charges against 
the Spanish Inquisition forward as accusations against a tri- 
bunal of the same name in the South America of old colonial 
days is to travesty history. 

And there is one broad fact of which Mr. McNairn and 
his colleagues fail to grasp the significance. In the United 
States, where through the colonial period and long after, 
Protestantism was the dominant creed, the Indian races have 


1 It was brought about by the efforts of an Argentine Bishop, Mgr. 
Bensvente. See THz Month, July, 1910, ‘‘ Some Obstacles to Peace.” A replica 
of ‘‘the Christ of the Andes” may be seen at the Peace Palace of The Hague. 
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all but disappeared. Land grabbing and wars of extermina- 
tion make up the history of the relations between the white 
men and the red race. But in South America, where from 
the outset the Catholic missionary came to stand between 
the Conquistadores and the people of the land, the native 
races have not been exterminated, but to this day form more 
than fifty per cent. of the population. In the vast Continent 
there are still regions where the Catholic missionary has not 
completed his work—some indeed where it had not yet begun 
—but every year new tribes are evangelized, and the majority 
of the Indian races have not only been converted, but also 
civilized. Dr. Mozans, a recent American traveller—not a 
Catholic witness—thus sums up the work accomplished by the 
Catholic Church in South America: 


In a few decades the followers of the Poverello of Assisi, 
of Dominic and Ignatius Loyola, were able to effect what our 
great statesman, Henry Clay, declared to be impossible—the 
civilization of the red man. And they achieved more than this. 
They brought about an amalgamation of the native and Euro- 
pean races, and thus made impossible those frequent wars of 
extermination of the aborigines that have cost the United States 
tens of thousands of lives and more than half a million of trea- 
sure. 


“ But look at Putumayo!” says Mr. McNairn. He tells 
us how the tortures of the Inquisition are now practised in the 
depths of the South American forests. But it would be as 
fair to represent the wholesale poisoning off of ‘‘ the blacks ” 
with strychnine by some of the Australian squatters as typical 
of British methods of colonisation, as it is to take Putumayo 
as typical of South America. By the way, amongst the 
scoundrels who worked their wicked will on the Indians in 
this ‘“‘ No Man’s Land,” there was at least one British subject, 
and a British company reaped the profit and was censured 
for the carelessness that made the atrocities possible. And 
let it never be forgotten that the brave man who unmasked 
the evil, Sir Roger Casement, an Ulster Protestant, reported 
that the way to save the Indians of Putumayo was, not to send 
among them the emissaries of Mr. McNairn’s Evangelical 
Union, but to provide them with teachers and protectors 
in the person of Catholic missionaries. To the honour of 
England, British Protestants have indeed provided a large 


1 Mozans, Along the Andes and down the Amazon, (New York, 1912), chap. xxii. 
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part of the funds that enabled the Franciscans to found the 
new mission of Putumayo. 

Of all this Mr. McNairn says not a word. But he has 
the audacity to count so far upon the ignorance and prejudice 
of his readers as to represent the horrors of Putumayo as hav- 
ing been enacted under the auspices of the Catholic Church. 
What else can be the meaning of this passage? 


That is the land that has been passed by as Christian, passed 
by as already evangelized—a land that has at its heart such a 
hell as Putumayo, where little children are used as targets for 
revolver practice and rifle shooting, where Easter is celebrated 
by a bonfire of women soaked in paraffin, and where girls are 
flogged to death for sport! A Christian country! Under the 
tender care of “our Sister Church of Rome” !? 


Mr. McNairn knows, as well as I do, that while these 
horrors were being enacted in a remote wilderness the Catho- 
lic Church in South America was as ignorant of their exist- 
ence, and even of their possibility, as all the civilized world 
was, and that when at last the evil was unmasked, it was 
not a Catholic, but an honest Ulster Protestant who appealed 
with success to the “ Church of Rome” as the one agency 
that could remedy the wrong. The passage I have quoted 
is a most disgraceful suggestion of utter falsehood, and the 
man who wrote it is capable of any misrepresentation to 
serve his purpose. 

And he indulges in lavish misrepresentation. At p. 4 of 
his pamphlet he gives us a photograph of a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin enthroned between angels. He labels it “A 
Modern Cuzco Idol.”’ On the opposite page a snapshot of a 
group of Catholic Indians outside their church, civilized men 
in Spanish dress, is described as “‘ A Demon Dance.” His 
picture of “ Worshippers outside Cuzco Cathedral” is 
another snapshot, and though he cannot understand its 
significance, it is a most striking testimony to the faith of the 
people. The long shadows show that it is early morning, 
the time of many masses. There is a market in the open 
plaza, but all business has stopped, and the people kneel turn- 
ing to the old cathedral,—the sanctuary of Christ the Lord 
built by Bishop Valverde, “ the Protector of the Indians,” 
nearly four centuries ago, on the site of the pagan Temple of 
the Sun. The market folk have ceased for a moment from 
their traffic, and kneel in adoration, and as the bells ring out 


1 The Land of the Christless Cross, p. 9. 
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from the cathedral to tell them that at its high altar the mys- 
tery of the Last Supper is being renewed, and Jesus Christ, 
“‘ yesterday, to-day, and the same for ever,” is among His 
people. As they kneel beside their market carts they know 
more of Christ and His Word than their libeller. 

For libeller he is. He describes and photographs a pro- 
cession on Easter Monday at Cuzco—and describes it only to 
misrepresent it and mock it. He tells how for this solemnity 
thousands of Indians come in from the mountains and valleys 
of the Sierra. Where is the city of North America that ever 
sees “ thousands of Indians ” trooping into its streets? But 
in this Southern land of Catholic ideals the native race has 
not been swept away. He describes the procession of priests 
and choristers emerging from the cathedral escorting a great 
crucifix—a sight that has not prevented him talking about 
the “ Christless Cross” of South America. But Mr. 
McNairn can touch nothing without disfiguring it. Here is 
how he describes what he has seen: 


A black but beautifully-carved figure of Christ is this idol, 
and to the stranger it might appear a touching and beautiful 
sight to see those worshipping multitudes on their faces as the 
Christ goes by. But ask one of those Indians: “Who is the 
figure whom you worship?” “Oh,” he will tell you, “it is Our 
Lord of the Earthquakes.” “Yes, but who is He? Why does 
He hang upon a cross? What is the story concerning Him?” 
But no Indian among all these prostrate thousands knows this 
figure as the Saviour of sinners. They know nothing of His 
birth, His life, how He died for our sins, how He rose trium- 
phant over death, and is now seated at God's right hand, a Prince 
and a Saviour. To them He is the “ Lord of the Earthquakes,” 
the black God of the Indians.! 


This Easter procession at Cuzco is, I believe, a traditional 
act of devotion and solemn prayer for protection from the 
peril of the earthquakes, that, from time to time, set the land 
quivering from the high Sierra down to the coast plain. The 
Indians—Christians for centuries—invoke the protection of 
the crucified Saviour, whom they recognize as not Man only, 
but also the great God, of whom the Scripture says “ He 
looketh on the earth and it trembleth.” And our sneering 
emissary of Protestantism is scandalized. He talks of the 
ignorance of these poor people. In what he calls the “ Land 
of the Christless Cross "’ he sees them venerating the image of 


1 Ibid. p. 4. 
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Christ upon the Cross, as the best of Christendom has done 
for long ages. But he persists in his slander, with its refuta- 
tion before his eyes. ‘“‘ No,” he says, “ they do not know 
Christ, not one of these thousands knows Him.” Yet these 
Christian Indians kneel at another season before the repre- 
sentation of the Cave of Bethlehem in their churches; they 
have learned the Pater, Ave and Credo, and have been taught 
to confess their sins and hope for mercy through the death 
of Christ, the memorial of which is before their eyes in the 
crucifix above their altars and in their wayside shrines. They 
have received what they believe to be the gift of His living 
Self, and they hope to receive Him again in Viaticum, when 
they are about to pass through death to judgment. In des- 
cribing the ignorance of these Catholic Indians Mr. McNairn 
reveals his own. Happily we have other more reputable 
testimony about Catholicism in Peru. For instance: 


I am not a Catholic in belief and have no religious prejudice 
whatever, but I have seen so much real good effected by Catholic 
‘ priests among the very poor and ignorant of the Indian races, and 
I have witnessed so many crass failures amongst their rivals .. . 
to improve upon their methods or to emulate their disinterested 
charity, that I cannot but regard the attempt to convert the 
Peruvian Indians to Protestantism as an act of unmistakeable 
presumption and stupidity.! 


But Mr. McNairn’s charges of ignorance do not touch the 
native races only. In the pride of his enlightened learning 
he describes all South America as a land kept in ignorance 
by Rome, and cut off from the “ growth and spread of edu- 
cation,”’ which he tells us was the glorious outcome of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. Let Dr. Mozans answer 
him: 


In Lima is found the oldest University of the New World, 
that of San Marcos. It was established in 155 1—fifty-six years 
before the English settlers landed in Jamestown, and sixty-nine 
years before the Mayflower touched the shores of New England. 
It proudly points to a countless number of its alumni who have 
won international distinction in science, letters, theology, medi- 
cine and jurisprudence.? 


And there are other centres of learning in South America 
with nearly as long a record. From the foundation of San 


1 P. F. Martin, F.R.G.S. Peru in the Twentieth Century. (Arnold. 1911.) 
2 Mozans, Along the Andes and down the Amazon, 
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Marcos in the Peru of the sixteenth century, to the opening 
of the Salesian colleges in Argentina in the twentieth, the 
history of the Church in the southern Continent is a splendid 
chapter in the history of educational progress. As to the 
situation to-day, let us call as a witness Mr. John Barrett, 
American Minister to the Republic of Colombia, and a tra- 
veller in many South American countries. Here is his testi- 
mony : 


How few North American scholars and men of culture or 
breeding realize the existence in the South American countries 
of excellent universities, advanced scientific and commercial in- 
stitutions, literary societies and groups of progressive thinkers, 
writers, poets, historians, editors, painters, sculptors, architects 
and professors, as highly gifted and as numerous in proportion 
to the population as those of the United States and Europe?! 


But “there is little Christian literature,” says Mr. 
McNairn. If he means Protestant literature, I grant it. The 
South Americans do not want it, and it finds its best market 
among the European immigrants. But Catholic literature is 
“Christian literature ” for all but bigots like those of the 
Evangelical Union, and in South America the printing press 
has been producing it for more than three hundred years. 
There were printing presses at work in South America half 
a century before the New England Puritans had ever set up 
a line of type. If Mr. McNairn ever returns to Peru he will 
see in the National Library at Lima a little book that is 
counted as one of its treasures. For it was the first book 
printed by the press set up when the College of Juli was 
founded on the shores of Lake Titicaca in 1577. It isa 
Catholic catechism. 

In the second part of his pamphlet, Mr. McNairn speaks 
in safe generalities of the wonderful progress of the Pro- 
testant missions, and tries to show that they are even wel- 
comed as agencies of progress by the South American govern- 
ments. As some of these governments are not particularly 
Catholic in their policy, this might well be in certain cases ; 
but one of his statements seemed to me so remarkable that [ 
asked him what was the precise ground for it. I wrote to 
him on January 14, 1914: 


I am particularly interested in the statement at p. 10 of 


1 Barrett, article on ‘‘The United States and Latin America,” North 
American Review, September, 1906. 
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your pamphlet to the effect that certain South American Govern- 
ments “have even handed over the educational system of the coun- 
try to the missionaries to be reorganized on Protestant lines.” 
Would you kindly let me know which Governments are referred 
to. A change of this kind is so remarkable that on reading your 
brief reference to it I naturally felt anxious to know more. 


On January 17th, Mr. H. D. Duck, the organizing secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Union, replied that Mr. McNairn was 
absent lecturing in Scotland, “‘ otherwise he would have writ- 
ten at length” tome. Mr. Duck went on to say: 


With reference to the statement on page 10 of the “ Land 
of the Christless Cross,” when Mr. McNairn made this, I should 
imagine he had in mind the work of Mr. Bernard Morris! of 
the Argentine, where the Government has made very large grants 
towards Protestant educational work. I enclose a leafiet by Mr. 
Inwood, and have marked a section which refers to this. Quite 
recently a Bill was received by one of our missionaries in Peru, 
signed by a number of leading residents of Cuzco, asking him 
if it was not possible to start a Protestant school in that town. 
In a large number of towns in South America similar incidents 
have happened during the past few years.2, When Mr. McNairn 
returns to London, I shall have pleasure in laying your letter 
before him. I would refer you to Dr. Speer’s book, entitled 
“Problems of South America.” This is written from the mis- 
sionary standpoint and is very informative. 


Mr. McNairn has not yet added anything to this informa- 
tion. It will be seen that there is not a word in the letter to 
justify his statement. When I made the inquiry about this 
strange story I knew enough of South American affairs to feel 
sure that it could not possibly be true. I was anxious to see 
what kind of a pretext for having written it Mr. McNairn 
would set up. Well, that bubble is pricked and exploded. 

The leaflet sent me by Mr. Duck proved to be Mr. In- 
wood’s Romanism the Curse of South America, of which I 
shall have to say something presently. The reference to Dr. 
Speer’s book is interesting. Curiously enough, when I asked 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer for an authority for a statement he 
had made about South America, he also referred me to Dr. 
Speer. His book appears to be the source of much of the 


1 There seems to be a fog of inaccuracy—even in trifles—hanging over the 
E.U.S.A. The ‘‘ Bernard Morris"’ of the secretary’s letter figures as ‘‘ W. Case 
Morris” in the leaflet he encloses and refers to. 

2 Do these requests come from Catholics? There is a large foreign element 
in South America and much eagerness to learn English for business purposes. 
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current libelling of South America. He is the centre of a 
missionary movement in the United States, which is attempt- 
ing much the same work as that of the E.U.S.A. here. I 
happen to know something of his record. It does not suggest 
that he is a reliable authority. 

Some four years ago, Dr. Speer, in an address at a Mis- 
sion Convention at Rochester, U.S.A., quoted, as proof of his 
charges against ‘the South American clergy, what purported 
to be a translation of a Papal letter to the Archbishop of 
Santiago de Chili. It contained sweeping denunciations of 
the immorality of the South American clergy, their neglect 
of the poor, their carelessness as to education. It appears to 
have been hawked about by the Protestant missionary press 
for some years before this, but it now attracted the notice 
of the American papers generally. The document was at 
once denounced by the Catholic press of the United States as 
a fabrication. It was pointed out that not a trace of it was 
to be found in any of the publications that record the acts of 
the Holy See. The Archbishop of Santiago declared that no 
such brief had ever reached him, and that his alleged reply to 
it, also published by Dr. Speer, was an impossible document. 
But a thorough exposure of this impudent fraud was pub- 
lished, not by any Catholic journalist, but by one of the lead- 
ing Liberal and anti-clerical papers of Chili, 27 Mercurio 
of Santiago, in its issue of March 9, 1910. Here is what it 
said. The quotation is a long one, but some of this Liberal 
journalist’s remarks have an application not only to Dr. 
Speer, but also to the gentlemen here in England who are so 
ready to appeal to his authority when they are out on the war- 
path against the Catholics of South America: 


It is needless to say that the letter is a fraud. In the Chilian 
daily papers of 1904 there appeared an official communication 
from Rome, which states precisely thecontrary of what Mr. Speer 
avers. The Sacred Congregation of the Council, under date of 
March 2Ist, 1904, congratulates Archbishop Casanova of San- 
tiago on his work “in promoting the solemnity of diving worship, 
in strengthening ecclesiastical discipline, in favouring education, 
in defending the faith and in encouraging piety among the peo- 
ple.” It goes on to say that their Eminences “rejoice that in 
so great a labour, and in gathering in a harvest so abundant 
and so salutary, he is aided by his clergy whose learning, piety 
and zeal deserve his praise.” 

It is simply ridiculous—and this would be the judgment of 
Chilians whether Catholics or non-Catholics—to say that the 
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Chilian clergy have no tenderness for the poor, when we all know 
that there is no work of Christian charity with which a priest 
is not connected either as a director or as an enthusiastic sup- 
porter. As far as regards income let Mr. Speer compare what 
his ministers in the United States get with the modest allowance 
which our priests receive. Then we shall see who seek first the 
Kingdom of God. Further we will say to Mr. Speer, in answer 
to the vile insinuations contained in his article, that Chili is not 
only Christian but civilized, and would not tolerate for a moment 
the presence of a priesthood such as is pictured in that apocryphal 
Papal letter. It seems to us that a Christian propagandist ought 
to observe the natural virtues of sincerity and justice, without 
which there can be no evangelical virtue at all. At all events— 
with religion or without it—no man of honour will fail to keep 
the commandment: “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour.” If up there in the North there are propagan- 
dists who are not gentlemen, let Mr. Speer devote his zeal to 
their conversion, for charity begins at home, and Chili can afford 
to wait. 


The editor of Zl Mercurio gives some good advice. The 
McNairns and the Inwoods might profit by it as well as Dr. 
Speer. 

This latter propagandist for a while endeavoured to defend 
the authenticity of this bogus document, though its apocryphal 
character was evident to anyone with the least critical capa- 
city. It was not till some months after the denunciation by 
El Mercurio that inquiries made in Chili at his request 
convinced him that the alleged Papal letter was an impudent 
fabrication by a Radical politician at Santiago. In his South 
American Problems, pp. 166—167, he tells very frankly how 
the discovery was at last made in December, 1911. ‘‘ Every- 
one,” he says, “‘ will gladly dismiss from his mind this alleged 
bit of evidence and regret its circulation,”’ and then he tries 
to find in the possibility of such a fraud evidence of the 
lamentable state of the Church in South America. The epi- 
sode throws a curious light on his own claim to speak with 
authority on such matters. But enough of this has been said. 
Let us take a look at the Inwood leaflet. 

We have already had some specimens of Mr. Inwood’s 
style. His four page leaflet-—Romanism the Curse of South 
America—contains some strange mistakes and mis-statements 
about fairly elementary matters. It seems impossible for him 
to be accurate. He begins by saying that “ for nearly five 
centuries Romanism has had a free hand ” in South America. 
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He is wrong in his history by more than a hundred years. No 
European set eyes on the great southern Continent till 1498, 
and the Spanish centre of trade and colonization at Cartagena 
was not founded till thirty-five years later. Four centuries 
cover the whole record of European colonization in South 
America, and during long periods of this time the Church 
has had anything but “ a free hand.” He gives us his reflec- 
tions on the Inquisition at Lima, and says its victims were 
“mainly among the Portuguese themselves.”” Surely he 
knows that the whole history of Lima is Spanish! And he 
must be relying on popular ignorance of current South 
American affairs when he ventures to say: 


Your are doubtless aware of the fact that South America has 
the unenviable notoriety of almost always seething with revolu- 
tion. Some of these Republics are hardly free from Revolution 
twelve months, and even in the most progressive Republics revo- 
lution breaks out now and again. Indeed, discontent is seeth- 
ing under the surface. Some people have the idea that all this 
love of revolution and of bloodshed comes from the fact that 
the people are largely Spanish or Portuguese inorigin. I do not 
believe a word of it. I find that when these people are truly 
born again of the Spirit through the revelation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, all this lust for blood and this revolutionary spirit dis- 
appears from them. The cause is not racial, it is moral. 


If peace and order in South America depended on the ex- 
tinction of the “ revolutionary spirit ” by the progress of the 
Protestant missions, the outlook for the Continent would not 
be very hopeful. For after long years of effort the scattered 
groups of American and British “ evangelists " have gathered 
into their various folds mere handfuls of adherents, many 
of them not South Americans but recent immigrants. But 
what Mr. Inwood describes as a notorious “ fact " is a fiction 
based on vague recollections of the stormy past of the South 
American Republics. The Continent is not “ seething with 
revolution.” Over the greater part of it peace and order is 
as solidly established as in Europe. One need only turn to 
the Zimes’ Commercial Summary for 1913, or to the ad- 
mirably edited South American Supplement that the same 
paper issues periodically, to see what an enormous develop- 
ment there has been of railways, public works, industry and 
commerce, all impossible in lands “seething with revolu- 
tion.” In the last quarter of a century there has been more 
disorder and bloodshed in old Europe than in the ten Repub- 
lics of the Southern Continent. 
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Writing of Beunos Ayres, Mr. Inwood suggests that it 
was left to a Protestant missionary, the Rev. W. Case Morris, 
to rescue the homeless children from its streets. He devotes 
nearly one fourth of his limited space to this ““ Dr. Barnardo 
of South America,” and complains of Catholic opposition to 
State grants in aid of his enterprise. Let us note that within 
the memory of living men Beunos Ayres has grown from a 
city of 80,000 inhabitants to a great capital with a million 
and a quarter within its bounds. It has not been possible for 
even Catholic zeal to grapple with all the needs of this vast 
population gathered from many nations. The opposition to 
Mr. Morris’s work was not because he fed the hungry, but 
because he made his institution in the Palermo suburb of 
Beunos Ayres an engine of proselytism and “ soul snatching.” 
It is, on a large scale, what the “ Birds’ Nests'” of Dublin, 
are. But to say that he was a pioneer of charity in the Argen- 
tine capital, that till he appeared the poor children of Beunos 
Ayres were left without succour, is to say what is not true. 
Mr. Inwood suggests what is false on the face of it when he 
writes: 


If the Romish Church had a spark of philanthropy in it, it 
would surely thank God that any man is attempting to civilize 
and Christianize these street arabs. 


He has been in South America. He must be aware that 
the Romish Church, in its various countries, has not a mere 
“‘ spark of philanthropy ” in it, but a great fire of charity. 
He may not know all the details, but he cannot have lived in 
any city of South America without seeing evidence of this, 
unless indeed he shut himself up in his own narrow sec- 
tarian group and closed his eyes to the larger life around 
him. In this very city of Beunos Ayres the oldest hospital 
dates from 1580, the year when Juan de Garay reorganized 
the Spanish settlement and built the cathedral and the hos- 
pital of San Martin. The city of to-day has a long list of 
hospitals, orphanages and refuges and other charitable in- 
stitutions, and besides the religious orders who work among 
the poor, the same labour of love is undertaken by the lay- 
men of the Confraternity of St. Vincent de Paul and the 
Josefino confraternity, and by the ladies’ Union of Charity. 
M. Georges Clemenceau, fierce anti-clerical though he is, 
praises the charitable activity and open-handed benevolence 
of the people of Beunos Ayres. Mr. Inwood does not like 
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M. Clemenceau’s book,! and says su in one of his articles in 
the organ of the Evangelical Union. But Catholic charitable 
activity is not confined to any one part of South America. All 
its cities and most of its towns have their organizations of, 
pious helpers of the poor, and some of these confraternities 
have records going back for hundreds of years. 

I have said enough to show what is the character of this 
literature of the “evangelical” propaganda in South 
America. Its recklessness of statement, its sheer malice of 
misrepresentation, and its utter absurdity of inventive libel 
could easily be still further illustrated. In a second article 
I shall show how scanty are the results of this costly propa- 
ganda, and say something of the general situation in South 
America from the religious and moral standpoint. In doing 
this I shall have to call attention to further mis-statements 
of the E.U.S.A. writers and lecturers. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 





“ET VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST.” 


The perfume of lilies about the bower 
Made heavy the silence of night’s mid-hour, 
And drooped as in awe of an unseen Power. 


No wing and no blossom had moved, and yet 
Where petals of white were in white rays set, 
The splendour of pinions angelic met. 


Then tremulous moonlight o’erbrimmed the place, 
And robed her white bosom and haloed her face 
As it bowed to the benison— Hail, full of grace.’ 


By breath as of lilies was fashioned the word 
That thrilled the wide universe, yet all-unheard 
But of her and the messenger of the Lord. 


O strange and unearthly the whiteness dim! 
O’er the edge of the hill dipped the moon's last rim— 
And Mary, still worshipping, harboured Him. 


MOTHER ST. JEROME. 


1 Clemenceau, South America to-day (London, 1911). 
VOL. CXXIII. 
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To the newcomer from the north, or in from the blustery 
March and April seas, there is a fragrant sense of summer 
through the creamy white streets and plazas where the tall 
palm-trees nod drowsily, and the fountains play without 
pomp or splutter. It is evident that Sevilla is not unaware 
of the importance of her Holy Week, yet has no intention 
of sacrificing her tranquillity, nor abating for to-day aught 
of the solemn dignity of her past. 

Religion is to be the entire business of the Week, there- 
fore the Cathedral is the head and centre of every interest. 
Only in the far lands of California, under the groves of the 
mammoth sequoias, could the builders of this shrine have 
learnt such soaring, branching majesty of light and shade. 
Behind these mighty pillars lurk altars, chapels, and sacris- 
ties, with golden grilles, gilt retablos, and hangings of scar- 
let and gold, shadowy and splendid as the sunsets that called 
the conquistadores into the fabled El Dorado. Swathed in 
the ceremonial panels of ancient damask—the ¢erciopelo 
famous and fabulous in value—the nave and transepts of this 
largest Gothic building in Christendom have all the warmth 
of roses and the softness of moss. 

One who has never seen the arrangement of the coro, or 
choir-stalls, in the Spanish cathedrals, will be struck at find- 
ing the high altar railed off by superb screens of iron. Be- 
hind this, somewhat back in the nave at the meeting of the 
transepts, the Canons are seated in a sort of amphitheatre, so 
high as to shut off the vista from the main body of the 
Cathedral. In the space behind the ¢rascoro, or back of the 
choir, the three caravels on the pavement mark the tomb of 
Ferdinand, the son of Christopher Columbus, and the great 
benefactor of the Chapter of the Cathedral, which annually 
erects over his resting-place the wooden structure of white 
and gold, known as the Monumento. It was designed by 
Florentin, in 1554, to enshrine the Sacrament over the night 
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of Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, and soaring more 
than one hundred feet among the arches, a veritable con- 
flagration with its “ five hundred and eighty tapers, two thou- 
sand eight hundred pounds of wax, and one hundred and 
forty silver lamps,” it is the crowning splendour of the Holy 
Week of Sevilla. For here Christ in the Sacrament, taken 
away from His constant home in the tabernacle of the high 
altar, is laid in state in His symbolical tomb. An exquisite 
casket of pure gold, weighing twenty-five pounds, and 
studded over with diamonds, is the immediate receptacle ; 
this casket is exposed within a custodia, or temple, of solid 
silver, ten feet in height, and profusely decorated with images 
and theological symbols upon the arrangement of which Juan 
de Ribera, the silversmith, and the famous humanist, Fran- 
cisco Pacheco, spent seven years of study and labour. No 
imagination can exaggerate the splendour of the golden 
casket in its silver custodia when it is set on high amid the 
Gothic darkness of the Cathedral and the blazing ivory tower 
of the Monumento. 

It is here all the processions with their images congre- 
gate for their formal, official act of worship and honour for 
the Passion of Christ, although Palm Sunday sees the earliest 
of the processions coming to pay final respects to the Lord 
in the tabernacle before He is taken away by His execu- 
tioners. From whatever quarter they come, all the co/ra- 
dias, or confraternities, at length make their way through 
the narrow thoroughfare of the Siérpes, passing before the 
reviewing-stand of the Ajuntamiento or city hall, on their 
route to the Cathedral. Muffied drums are heard, and the 
crowds fall back into the doorways, and the balconies 
threaten to topple over with the weight of the reverent and 
curious. Then come the troops from the garrison, but so 
noiselessly, that one is taken almost by surprise, for they are 
wearing the a/pargatas or sandals of hempen soles, and swing 
by in sinewy columns, followed by the clatter of calvary that 
advances to the shrill solo of a cornet, a gallant, triumphant 
flourish, which grows familiar long before the Holy Week 
is over, and will often come back as a brilliant memory when 
the feasts are ended. The tall tapers, and the pointed caps, 
and masks of the brotherhoods now make their appearance, 
bringing back the days of the Inquisition and Calderon's auéos 
sacramentales. Among these Wazarenos of to-day, the real 
penitents, they tell us, are those whose feet are bare; most of 
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the masked Brothers wear low shoes with silver buckles, and 
gloves of black or white, according to the character of their 
habit, and in this there is surprising variety of colours and 
materials. The usual costume consists of a soutane and cloak 
of velvet or broadcloth, with the arms of the confraternity 
embroidered on one shoulder. The hermanos mayores, or 
head-Brothers, carry tall staves of silver, surmounted by 
heraldic designs. 

Towering above them come the floats, platforms, four or 
five feet square, in silver or in gilt carving, and supporting 
sometimes as many as four or eight life-sized figures. A 
dozen powerful labourers can do no more than barely lift 
the great weights along. Every parish church is supplied 
with these groups, one to represent the scene from the Pas- 
sion, after which the brotherhood has taken its name, and at 
least one other to represent the Virgin under some symbolic 
or local title to act as escort to the Saviour on His way 
through the Calle de amargura, ‘‘ The Street of Bitterness,” 
as the Spaniards call The Way of the Cross. These images 
of the Madonna are generally surmounted by canopies of the 
same richly-embroidered purple and gold as make her dress 
and trailing robe. Her breasts are covered with masses of 
jewels, which, if real, must be of almost fabulous value. As 
seen across their hundreds of candles many of these images 
are of great beauty and majesty, and even though the decora- 
tion and accessories should seem excessive to northern taste, 
there is much to satisfy the most rigorous requirements of art. 

On the afternoon of Palm Sunday, at two o'clock, the 
Cojradia of Our Father Christ of Sorrows comes forth from 
the parish church of San Roque, with a great velvet-robed 
image of the Saviour bearing His Cross, followed by the gor- 
geous shrine of Our Lady of Hope. From the church of San 
Julian, the Brothers of The Most Holy Christ of Happy Death 
bring a float representing the triumph of the Cross, another 
representing the Crucifixion and the Magdalen, and a third 
bearing the finely-sculptured image from the hands of Mon- 
tafies, the great master of this truly Sevillian art,—Our Lady 
of the Genesta. At three o'clock, from the gipsy quarter of 
Triana, issues the paso of Our Lord Beseeching His Eternal 
Father, escorted by another beautiful image by Montafies, 
Our Lady of the Star; and at four o’clock, The Most Holy 
Christ of the Water, and Our Lady of the Greater Sorrow, 
set out from the same parish. From San Juan Bautista, with 
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Our Lady of Sorrows, appears Our Lord Jesus of Silence— 
an enormous group of the trial scene before Herod, with three 
other floats, The Entry into Jerusalem, Our Lady of Help, 
and The Most Holy Christ of Love, a marvellous illustration 
of the tragic power of Montafies. 

The streets present many curious sights when the proces- 
sions are not at hand; for the Vazarenos preserve their in- 
cognito, and only their flashing eyes can betray them to their 
fellow-townsmen. Nor is the season altogether without its 
humour, for the masks at times indulge in banter at the ex- 
pense of those who cannot recognize them. One catches a 
comic picture when some penitent hurries down a side street 
and slyly lifts the cloth from his face for a whiff at a cigar- 
ette, or clings to the rear of an overcrowded trolly-car with 
a total oblivion of his conical cap and the correct length of 
his habit. 

There is no end to the number of societies and floats that 
come forth on Wednesday and Maundy Thursday. At half- 
past three they start with The Most Holy Christ of Mercy 
and Our Lady of Pity—a group representing Mary with the 
dead Body of her Son. Then, after others, comes The Virgin 
Most Holy Mary of Regla, at whose approach, under a gor- 
geous baldaquin of velvet, her breast blazing with diamonds, 
there usually rises from the streets or balconies, a popular 
chant in the shrill, African manner: 


Vamonos los dos 4 Céidiz 
A ver la Virgen de Régla 
La mds bonita que hay. 


(‘‘ Let us both go to Cadiz to see the Virgin de Regla—the 
loveliest that there is.’’) 

Thus the beautiful image goes on its way, brushed by 
this swallow-song of the simple people who love it. 

The Co/fradias of The Holy Winding Sheet of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of The Holy Christ of Burgos, and of The 
Mother of God of La Palma, exhibit their great float repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, with the Virgin, St. John, and Mary 
Magdalen, newly-robed in silk of various colours, em- 
broidered in gold. The Brothers of The Most Holy Christ 
of the Seven Last Words, and Mary Most Holy of Help, also 
display their enormous paso of The Crucifixion, with the 
Three Maries and St. John. 

As these processions are primarily an act of reverence and 
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not merely a spectacle for the entertainment of the city, no- 
body thinks of complaining at the countless delays and 
changes of programme; the crowds wait without impatience 
in the windows and balconies, or on the hired chairs stretched 
along the Siérpes. When the floats come by all conversa- 
tion ceases, and hats come off in reverence from every man’s 
head when the images are set down, so that those who toil 
under their heavy weight may have a few minutes of rest. 

One has hardly time to take dinner and get back for a 
good place at the Cathedral, where the Miserere—the one 
strictly punctual event in Sevilla—begins at nine o’clock. No 
more need be said about the ceremonies within the Cathedral 
than that they are identical with what may be seen on like 
occasions in any of the Catholic cathedrals throughout the 
world; nowhere, however, is the ritual followed more cor- 
rectly or with greater splendour than in Sevilla la grande 
during the blessing of palms and olive branches, the Rending 
of the Veil of the Temple, the Consecration of the Holy Oils, 
and the procession bearing the Sacrament from the high altar 
to its place in the Monumento. At three in the afternoon 
the Cardinal-Archbishop Almaraz y Santos, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Carlos III., and Senator of the Kingdom,—a 
handsome, dignified young man, removing the insignia of his 
rank, but still wearing his mitre, kneels down and washes the 
feet of twelve poor old men, seated on a platform before the 
altar, and wearing white sashes over their shoulders in com- 
memoration of the Apostles. Then a prelate ascends into one 
of the golden pulpits and preaches a ringing sermon on Hu- 
mility, in a style as much Latin as Spanish in its earnestness 
and dignity. 

Outside, the processions stream endlessly along the 
Siérpes with banners, flags and cavalry, the pointed caps and 
masked faces, as well as the helmets and cuirasses of the 
brotherhoods known as the Romans. Their names and titles 
make up a real litany: The Most Holy Christ of the Found- 
ing, and Our Lady of Angels; The Most Holy Christ of Sal- 
vation, and Mary Most Holy of Refuge—the masterpiece of 
the sculptor Roldan; The Most Holy Christ of the Lifting 
of the Cross, and Our Lady of Tears; Our Father Jesus 
Whipped at the Pillar, and a famous image by Montafies, 
from the chapel attached to Carmen’s old tobacco factory— 
Our Lady of Victory; The Sacred Descent from the Cross, 
and The Fifth Dolour of Mary Most Holy; the large group 
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by Roldan of the sleeping Apostles and the Prayer in the 
Garden, with the angel of comfort exquisitely carved by the 
sculptor’s daughter, Luisa, known as La Roldana; Mary Most 
Holy of the Rosary of Sorrowful Mysteries; The Crowning 
of Thorns, Our Lady of the Vale, after Montafies, and The 
Blessed Veronica; with velvet canopies, thousands of lights, 
and gold and silver and jewels. 

- If one has a good friend like our Canon Ermenogildo, 
and can procure an entrance into the Coro of the Cathedral, 
he may count himself very lucky. Promptly at ten o’clock on 
Thursday night the Miserere of Eslava is performed each 
year, and a dense crowd fills the building long before the 
music begins. Darkness swathes the entire Cathedral, ex- 
cept for an occasional torch fixed high against the pillars, 
and throwing a flickering, yellow light that is quickly swal- 
lowed up in the arches. Stumbling over crowds of kneel- 
ing and crouching figures, we reach a side-door of the coro, 
and after a password, find a place in some spacious stall, once 
the throne of candénigos, dead and gone to their reward; 
under our elbows are priceless carvings; wood is fretted like 
lace in the dim canopies over our heads; heaps of mighty 
books, clamped in bronze and leather, lie at our feet or cum- 
ber the high revolving lecterns; peeping over our shoulders, 
we catch sight of the Cardinal and the Canons reciting the 
Office in their stalls by the light of little tapers on their 
prayer-desks. The murmur of their responses has hardly 
died away, when the great organs begin to throb above and 
around us as for years they thundered, and prayed, and 
sighed under the master-touch of Miguel Hilarion Eslava him- 
self. Born in Pampeluna in 1806, this great composer of the 
“* Miserere of Sevilla’ left at his death in 1878 other well- 
known works, in his Ziva Hispajia (a collection in ten volumes, 
Madrid, 1869), and the operas, // Solitario and Pedro 
el Cruel. His old home in Sevilla still stands under the 
arch behind the Cathedral, the very soul of which is enshrined 
in the harmony and grandeur of his Miserere. 

“ Miserere mei, Domine, secundum magnam misericor- 
diam tuam’’—the cry of David after hearing the reproaches 
of the prophet Nathan—the long roll of the organs and the 
sotto voce of the great chorus hidden in the shadows of the 
high altar, the sudden thunder claps of the orchestra and 
organ, and the reiteration and reiteration of the underswell 
of terror melting into tears, of judgment threatening, but 
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stayed by the cries for mercy—so the masterwork of Eslava 
thrills its Cathedral from pinnacle to foundation-stone. 

Amplius lava me ab iniguitate mea—‘ Wash me yet 
more from my iniquity ’—a hymn serene and almost joyous 
with the springtime of spiritual hope, with sudden turns of 
pathos indicating grief not altogether spent nor forgotten. 
Then the Quoniam iniqguitatem meam ego cognosco— For 
I acknowledge my iniquity ”"—a gentle pleading for divine 
patience and grace, followed by the Zidi soli peccavi— 
“Against Thee only have I sinned ’—-an exquisite solo and con- 
certed movement more devotional than anything of the same 
style in Rossini, who studied and greatly admired this com- 
position of Eslava. As it floats like a tender shepherd's song 
through the shadowy arches, the throngs of listeners are seen 
to make way for the Civil Governor of the Province, who is 
coming with ceremonial tapers to perform his official act of 
worship at the Monumento. All the while the pasos are mov- 
ing around the Monumento, swaying like barges of crystal 
light over the broad sea of heads, and as they pass before 
the coro the Cardinal, escorted by the Portuguese Bishops, 
who have taken refuge in Sevilla, descends to salute them at 
the golden grilles. Meanwhile the inspired words of the 
Miserere still ring out to the notes of Eslava, at times al- 
most as to a minuet—a ghostly favana of the great spirits 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or a giant sara- 
band, broken by shouts of victory over the Moors and the 
groans ot conquered nations. One hears the tramp of Im- 
perial armies, the roar of ocean winds and hurricanes out of 
the Indies, and the triumphant chorus of the New World re- 
deemed in the Blood of the Son of Man. Eslava’s Miserere 
is indeed the true musical text of Sevilla; Roman and Spani- 
ard, gipsy and Moor, the old and the new, the voices of all, 
are in the pages; so great an authority as Rossini, who fre- 
quently studied it, declares: ‘“‘ The works of the Spanish 
master are magnificent ; he writes for the voice as none to-day 
can write in France and Germany, and as has not been done 
since the days of Cherubini.” 

Breathless and almost in tears, one makes one’s way again 
into the crowded streets, where the images are still passing, 
and the entire population is still seated in the balconies and 
along the door-steps, or massed solidly and in silence in the 
large cafés on the Siérpes. The day has been a long and 
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busy one, but our Sevillian friends will hear no word of retir- 
ing, before a little refreshment at midnight and the sight of 
the processions of the Madrugada—or daybreak. 

The night wears on frigidly, and a full moon struggles 
with the clouds for a view of the city at its doleful celebra- 
tion. Good Friday is dawning; at two in the morning we 
must witness the coming forth from the Church of San 
Lorenzo of the most inspired work of Montafies,—Our Father 
Jesus of Great Power—bearing the Cross crusted with gold, 
and robed in velvet and bullion beyond the dream of kings. 
A hundred people or so are drowsing in the little white plaza 
when the low doors of the church swing open silently, and a 
procession of Vazarenos, with lighted tapers, files forth into 
the gray chill of the morning. An enormous float of silver 
plate, with urns and garlands and huge lanterns of repoussé 
more beautiful than any that ever floated on a lagoon of 
Venice, dips from under the door-shaft and slowly ap- 
proaches us. In the droop of the beautiful figure there is 
something strangely poignant; the face and head under the 
crown of thorns are the very ideal of divine grief and suffer- 
ing, a quality that endears the Cristo del Gran Poder to the 
hearts of the Sevillians. As it comes forth, a long, soft mur- 
mur of 4y/—“ Alas!” runs along the scattered groups, and 
several voices, almost in rivalry, break forth in cop/as, from 
the street and balconies; one sung by a young man in a ring- 
ing voice and tragic accent, runs as follows: 


Al Settor de Gran Poder 

Le pido con grandes ansias— 
Qué nunca te vuelva 4 ver, 
Qué nunca te vuelva 4 ver— 
Porque si te ven mis ojos, 

De penitas moriré. 


(‘Of the Lord of Great Power I ask this in great anguish— 
never to see thee again, never to see thee again—since if my 
eyes behold thee, die shall I of grief.) Thus the doleful 
Christ under His Cross, followed by Mary Most Holy of 
Greater Grief and Anguish, goes on its way at daybreak. 
Returning through the Siérpes we fall in with the other 
“ Brotherhoods of the Dawn ”—with The Sentencing of 
Christ, and Mary Most Holy of Hope—a delicate image by 
the master Roldan, from the Church of San Gil, in the gipsy 
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quarter of the Macarena, and again from the sidewalk there 
rises spontaneously a young girl’s voice in the cola: 


No tengo padre ni madre ; 

Yo no tengo quien me quicra; 
Sélo me queda la Virgen 

Que vive cn la Macarena / 


(‘I have no father nor mother; I have nobody to love me; 
only is left to me—the Virgin whose home is in the 
Macarena.”’) : 

Then passes The Most Holy Christ of Calvary—a Cruci- 
fixion by Montafies—and Our Lady of the Presentation; then 
from the parish of San Roman, Our Father Jesus of Salva- 
tion, the work of Duque Cornejo, which wears a tunic con- 
sidered the most valuable of all, and escorted by Mary Most 
Holy of Sorrows; then while day spreads rapidly over the 
city we hurry out upon the bridge of the Guadalquivir to 
watch the gipsies returning to their church in the Triana with 
their image of The Most Holy Christ of the Three Falls. 
The Redeemer is portrayed lying under His Cross while the 
Cyrenean endeavours to raise Him. On another float The 
Virgin Most Holy of Hope, under a splendid canopy and 
amid a very forest of tapers, looks on in anguish. Worn out 
by their long journey from the Cathedral, the gipsies put 
down their burdens in the middle of the bridge, although the 
wind sweeps sharply down the romantic river and the tapers 
menace the images with sparks and scorches. For one 
moment it seems as though we are having a vision of Pra- 
dilla’s famous picture of the grief-stricken Juana overtaken 
by night, watching the dead body of her husband on the 
wintry plains of Castile. 

Good Friday is upon us; in Sevilla it is a real day of 
funeral, and there are few who make any pretensions to gen- 
tility, who do not don their formal mourning and silk top- 
hats for a visit of condolence and worship at the Monumento. 
Then when the Cathedral gates are closed in darkness and 
night is at hand, there is a gracious touch such as one comes 
to expect in Sevilla, for through the half-deserted streets 
they carry one last and lonely figure, the work of Montafies, 
—Our Lady of Solitude. 

THOMAS WALSH. 














The Gospel without the Resurrection. 


—>—— 
I. 


IN a former article! we examined the procedure of those 
modern critics who are prepared to accept the Gospels as, in 
their substance, authentic records of the life of our Lord, 
but contend that the miracles contained in them are either 
simple cases of the faith-healing which is now so well under- 
stood, or, if seemingly nature-miracles, are not derived from 
any original sources, but are due to the misunderstanding by 
the evangelists of some natural occurrences. We tested this 
position then in its bearing on the miracles of the Public Life. 
We propose to test it now in its bearing on the crowning 
miracle of all, the Miracle of the Resurrection. In doing so, 
we shall keep to the same standpoint as before. We are often 
told that our judgment in regard to these questions of cri- 
ticism is warped by the Catholic presupposition from which 
we start. That however is a charge which can be retorted, 
for our opponents also start from the presupposition that 
miracles are impossible, or, as they would prefer to put it, 
that to admit them in practice is “ to commit intellectual 
suicide.”” But bias, except for a Gallio whose investigations 
are not likely to be very searching, is unavoidable, and be- 
sides is useful, for it is a stimulant to thoroughness. Only 
it needs to be watched, and if watched, furnishes an excellent 
test for deciding between the opposing contentions. Where 
an accord between the presupposition that creates the bias 
can only be obtained by violent treatment of the historical 
evidence, that presupposition stands so far forth condemned, 
where the accord is easy the presupposition is so far forth 
confirmed. For which side, for the naturalistic or the Catho- 
lic presupposition, in its relation to the narratives of the Re- 
surrection, does this test decide? That is what we have to 
see. 

It will take more than one article to work out the argu- 
ment we have to consider, and in this present article we must 


1 Tue Month, July, 1913. ‘‘ The Gospel of the non-Miraculous.” 
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confine ourselves to a point which, as we shall show, is too 
clearly and fully established by the New Testament to be 
challenged by any responsible writer. It is that the apostles 
themselves were absolutely convinced that our Lord rose from 
the dead, not in spirit only, but in body; and that it was 
this absolute conviction which impelled them to undertake 
their world-wide apostolate and persevere in it to the end. 

Somewhat inverting the customary order we may appeal 
for this, in the first place, to the testimony of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Until lately the rationalistic critics were as unani- 
mous in rejecting the testimony of this book as the Catholic 
critics have been all along in receiving it. But no less a per- 
son than Professor Harnack, of Berlin, who, seventeen years 
ago, was in accord with others of his school in estimating 
that Acts could not have been composed before about 78 A.D., 
has yielded at last, under the influence of what he himself 
calls “a slow evolution,” but some others might call a slow 
surrender, to the force of the considerations on which Catho- 
lic scholars have always insisted; and this, although he is 
fully conscious that in so doing he has “ created a revolu- 
tion in the domain of criticism,” in other words has under- 
mined the chief foundation of its destructive hypothesis. In 
three remarkable studies,' all published within the last eight 
years, he has proved, by careful literary arguments, which it 
will be hard to upset, that St. Luke, the companion of St. 
Paul, was the author of the Third Gospel, and of the whole 
of the Acts of the Apostles, that he wrote the Acts at Rome 
as early as A.D. 62, that when writing it he was in direct touch 
with the primary sources, either through his own personal ex- 
periences, his personal intercourse with the first-hand wit- 
nesses, or the possession of contemporary and trustworthy 
documents, also that he had in the highest degree the gift 
of historical writing, and particularly in regard to the dis- 
courses he attributes to St. Peter, St. Paul, and the others, 
he shows, by the distinctness and individuality of thought, 
style and expression he imparts to them, that they are by no 
means mere literary inventions, but must in substance at least 
be correct versions of contemporary reports. 

This being so, especially as we are investigating at pre- 
sent only the beliefs of the Apostles about the Resurrection, 


1 Lukas, der Arzt (1906); Die Apostelgeschichte (1908); Newe Untersuchungen 
zur Apostelgeschichte (1911). All three have been translated for the Crown Theo- 
logical Library. 
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we are safe in relying on the testimony of this portion of the 
New Testament. What do we find there? According to 
Acts i. 3, Jesus, contrary to what a superficial reader might 
gather from the third Gospel, did not ascend to Heaven on 
the very day of the Resurrection, but “‘ showed himself alive 
after his passion [to the Apostles whom he had chosen] by 
many decisive proofs, being seen by them during forty days, 
and speaking to them about things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God.” After His departure from the earth the first 
occurrence we are told of is that, while as yet they were 
awaiting the promised descent of the Holy Ghost, St. Peter 
stood up in the presence of a hundred and twenty persons, 
who presumably formed the infant Church as it then was at 
Jerusalem, and, after invoking the Holy Spirit to guide their 
choice, called upon the Apostles to choose by lot “ one to 
take the place among the twelve from which Judas had by 
transgression fallen,”’ the condition being that the choice 
should be from among those who “ had been in their company 
all the time that the Lord Jesus had gone in and out among 
them, . . . beginning from the Baptism of John, unto the 
day when he was taken up from us ’’—so that the person 
chosen might be “ one who should be a witness with us of His 
Resurrection.”” This then was how the Apostles conceived 
of their office; they were the appointed witnesses to the fact 
of the Resurrection. On the day of Pentecost itself, when 
the people, deeply stirred by the events enacted before their 
eyes, gathered round the Apostles seeking an explanation, 
Peter, again leading, said: 


Ye men of Israel, hear these words. Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by miracles, wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of you, as you your- 
selves know, him by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God you have taken and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain, whom God hath raised up, having loosed the bonds of 
death because it was not possible that he should be holden by 
it. For David . . . seeing this before, spake of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, that His soul was not left in hell, neither did ‘His 
flesh see corruption. This Jesus hath God raised up, of which 
we are all witnesses. . . . Therefore let all the House of Israel 
know assuredly that God hath made this same Jesus whom you 
crucified both Lord and Christ. 


Some days later the same Apostle, through the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, caused the lame man at the Beauti- 
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ful Gate of the Temple to rise up and walk. Again the 
people gather round the Apostles, and again in similar lan- 
guage, St. Peter declares the truth of the Resurrection: “ You 
denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer 
to be given you, and killed the Prince of life whom God hath 
raised up from the dead, whereof we are witnesses.” While 
he was still speaking a company of priests and Sadducees, 
led by the chief commander of the Temple, came up, and 
“ aggrieved that they preached through Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead,” laid hands upon them and kept them till 
the next day, when they were brought before a very imposing 
gathering of the Sanhedrim, at the head of which were Annas 
and Caiphas. This was a particularly important occasion, for 
the men who now demanded of them the authority by which 
they had raised the lame man, were the very authorities who 
had been personally responsible for the crucifixion of our 
Lord. But St. Peter, who had once trembled at the voice of 
the maid-servant, was in no way terrorized by the fierce looks 
of these irate tyrants. ‘* Filled with the Holy Ghost,” he re- 
plied to their challenge with the utmost boldness: 


Rulers of the people and ancients of Israel, hear. If we 
this day are examined concerning the good deed done to the 
infirm man, by what means he hath been made whole, be it known 
to you all, and to all the people of Israel, that in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by him doth this man stand here 
before you whole. 


The priests were confounded. The man healed was pre- 
sent; he was forty years of age; his infirmity had been from 
his mother’s womb; for long past each worshipper, as he 
went up to the Temple, had seen him lying in his misery at the 
Beautiful Gate. His healing and its circumstances were 
generally known too, and “ all men glorified what had been 
done.” This made it impossible to punish the authors of 
the good deed; all that they could do was to threaten them, 
and send them away with a strict injunction “ neither to 
speak or teach any more in the name of Jesus.” But it was 
all in vain. “ Whether it be right in the sight of God,” 
said St. Peter and St. John, “ to listen to you rather than to 
God, judge ye. As for ourselves we cannot but say what 
we have seen and heard.” And so they persisted, and the 
movement spread. ‘‘ With great power did the apostles give 
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testimony of the resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
great grace was in them all.” Ananaias and Saphira fell 
down dead before St. Peter’s denunciation of their sacrile- 
gious deceit. The believers went on multiplying. Most vivid 
is the picture St. Luke draws of the enthusiasm among the 
crowds from Jerusalem and the neighbouring cities, which 
caused them to bring their sick, and lay them on beds and 
couches by the wayside, that the shadow of St. Peter might 
fall upon them. What wonder that the High Priest and his 
company waxed hotter in their indignation at this formal 
disregard of their commands, and laid hands upon the apos- 
tles again, 4nd put them in the common prison! But it is 
useless for man to resist God. An angel, so St. Luke assures 
us, opened the prison doors, and in the morning the de- 
livered captives were found again in the Temple. Once again 
they were brought before the Sanhedrim, and admonished in 
words that betrayed a guilty conscience in their judges. 
““ You have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and are seek- 
ing to bring the blood of this man upon us.” But the only 
effect was to elicit from St. Peter and the apostles a 
renewed denunciation of their crime and a renewed attesta- 
tion of the Resurrection. ‘The God of our Fathers hath 
raised up Jesus whom you put to death, hanging him upon a 
tree . . . and we are witnesses of these things, and the 
Holy Ghost whom God hath given to all those that obey him.”’ 
Listening to the wise counsel of Gamaliel these priests re- 
frained from slaying the offenders, and were content with 
beating them severely and sending them away, with another 
useless commandment to desist from speaking of the Re- 
surrection. But “ the Apostles went away rejoicing that they 
were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name” of 
their risen Lord; and “ every day they ceased not in the 
temple and from house to house to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ,” who died and rose again, as they themselves knew 
and bore witness. 

This is what the Acts of the Apostles tell us about the be- 
lief of St. Peter and the original apostles in the Resurrection. 
When St. Luke comes to the apostolic work of St. Paul, he 
gives us two discourses held by him, one at Antioch in 
Pisidia, the other at Athens, the former to a mixed audience 
of Jews and Greeks, the other to an audience of Gentiles only. 
In each of these cases the discourse was the opening act of 
a missionary work in the neighbourhood; and they are on 
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this account valuable to compare with St. Peter’s dis- 
courses at Jerusalem, which had been the opening acts in 
the proclamation of the Gospel message to the whole world. 
At Antioch in Pisidia, the preacher began like St. Stephen 
with a summary account of the history of the chosen race 
from the time of the Exodus, and thence led up through St. 
John the Baptist to Him whom “ God according to his pro- 
mise has raised up to Israel, a Saviour Jesus.” 


They who inhabited Jerusalem, and the rulers thereof, not 
knowing him nor the voices of the prophets which are read every 
Sabbath, judging him have fulfilled them. And, finging no cause 
of death in him, they petitioned of Pilate that they might put 
him to death. And, when they had fulfilled all things that were 
written of him, taking him down from the tree, they laid him 
in a sepulchre. But God raised him up from the dead the third 
day, who was seen for many days by those who went up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem; who to this present time are wit- 
nesses of him to the people. 


This discourse was delivered in the synagogue at the or- 
dinary Sabbath service, in the presence of the resident Jews 
and some proselytes. But it made such an impression that 
the preacher was asked to repeat it on the following Sabbath, 
which he did before an audience consisting of “ almost the 
whole city.” 

At Athens, St. Paul was no longer speaking to the in- 
habitants of a provincial town among the mountains and 
steppes of Pisidia, but in the city which had once been the 
intellectual centre of the earth, and still was frequented by 
those who deemed themselves to be the intellectual salt of 
the earth. It was as if a modern apostle of Christianity were 
to find himself called upon to address some distinguished 
circle of cultured agnostics. But to St. Paul this made no 
difference. He was perfectly at home under these new con- 
ditions, owing, as it is clear, to the full certitude that pos- 
sessed his mind; and in his language he was as definite, as 
positive, as objective as elsewhere. Insisting on the evidence 
for the existence of God, which reflection on nature should 
suggest to all, and on the unity of the entire human family, 
he proclaimed the certainty of a last judgment, at which time 
the Judge of all men would be “ the man whom he hath 
appointed, giving faith [that is, grounds of faith] to all by 
raising him from the dead."’ Some mocked, like our modern 














adherents to the creed of naturalism, when they were asked 
to accept a doctrine so contrary to their principles. Others 
believed, and seem to have coalesced into a little Christian 
community. 

We are not told in detail what was said by the Apostles 
when unfolding their message to the various cities in which 
they founded Christian churches. But from the instances 
thus recorded, we shall be safe in inferring that everywhere 
their theme was the same, that everywhere they claimed to be 
heard and obeyed in the name of Him who, having been slain 
and buried, rose again from the dead, as they themselves 
could testify, from having seen Him and spoken with Him 
both before and after His death on the Cross. We have, 
then, to justify us in claiming that the Apostles were at all 
events themselves absolutely convinced of the truth of the 


Resurrection, the broad general fact that for the sake of bear-’ 


ing testimony to this truth which they conceived to be su- 
premely necessary for the salvation of mankind, they under- 
took a most difficult apostolate, altogether disproportioned to 
their natural strength as Galilean peasants and their like. At 
the bidding of their risen Lord, and under the promise of His 
aid, they did not hesitate to face opposition and persecution 
of all kinds, as they passed out of their native country, and 
journeyed across the immense spaces of the Roman Empire, 
addressing themselves alike to Jew and Gentile, to learned 
and simple, to friend and foe; yes, and succeeded in trans- 
mitting their own firm conviction to a multitude of others 
who accepted their testimony, and by so doing formed them- 
selves everywhere under the apostolic government into 
Christian local churches, all united together in the same be- 
liefs and animated by the same spirit, and all under the one 
apostolic government; yes, and accomplished so thoroughly 
the work to which their indomitable conviction impelled 
them, that the Church thus founded within an incredibly short 
time has continued ever since in the world, and has spread 
widely, without losing anything of its compactness, a com- 
pactness of which the ultimate explanation has ever been the 
firm belief of all in the truth of the Resurrection. 

More than sufficient evidence has been furnished already 
to prove this particular point in our general argument. We 
may dispense ourselves therefore from considering such texts 
as Rom. i. 4, vi. 4, viii. 34, xiv. 9; II Cor. v. 15; Phil. iii. 
10; Col. ii. 14, ili. 1; I Pet. i. 3, iii. 21, &c., texts which, 
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if carefully studied, cannot but bring home to the mind how 
entirely the thought of the writers was based on and trans- 
fused by their belief in the Resurrection. We must not, how- 
ever, altogether pass over the classical passage on the Re- 
surrection of our Lord in I Cor. xv., because of its explicit 
assertion of the writer’s own conviction, because, too, whilst 
written itself about the year 57, it carries us back to the pre- 
vious date when St. Paul first preached to the Corinthians, 
and even to the still earlier date when, only a few years after 
the Ascension, quite apart from his direct commission from 
the risen Christ on the road to Damascus, he received his facts 
about the Resurrection from the lips of St. Peter and St. 
James. 

There appear to have been some disciples at Corinth who, 
whilst firmly holding that our Lord Himself had risen from 
the dead, were tempted to disbelieve in the general resur- 
rection at the last day. St. Paul, in this passage, bases his 
argument on this belief in the Resurrection of Christ and the 
testimonies on which, as transmitted and authenticated by him- 
self, this belief was founded. If, he argues, they disbelieve 
in the general resurrection, they should in consistency disbe- 
lieve in the Resurrection of Christ, to do which they them- 
selves would regard as absurd; nay more, they ought, if they 
would be consistent, to reject the entire preaching of the 
apostle, on the faith of which they had received their bap- 
tism and formed themselves into a Christian community; 
and ought to regard as deceivers those very apostles whom 
yet they venerated as their Fathers in Christ. 


For I delivered unto you in the first place what I also re- 
ceived, that Christ died according to the Scriptures; and that 
he was buried and that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures; and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the 
twelve. And afterwards he was seen by five hundred of the 
brethren at once, of whom the greater number remain till the 
present day, but some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen 
by James, then by all the apostles. And last of all he was seen 
also by me, who am, as it were, the one unduly born. . . . 

Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how 
is it that some among you say that there is no resurrection of the 
dead.? Surely, if there is no resurrection of the dead, not even 
Christ has been raised. And if Christ has not been raised, vain 
indeed has been my preaching, and vain your faith. Yea, and 
we are found out to be false witnesses of God, because we testi- 
fied concerning God that he raised up Christ, whom, if the dead 
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are not raised up, he did not raise up. For if the dead are not 
raised then neither was Christ raised; and if Christ has not 
been raised your faith is vain, you are still in your sins. 


In view of all this New Testament evidence a plain 
reader may be prone to conclude not only for the subjective 
certitude of this apostolic conviction, but for the objective 
certainty of the historical fact in which they so firmly be- 
lieved. If they had such grounds, he may say, for their con- 
viction, as their experience of many occasions in which He not 
only appeared to them during the forty days, but entered into 
living converse with them and gave them a definite course 
of doctrinal instruction, together with a very definite com- 
mission and direction for their future work—had they not as 
much proof of the reality of the Resurrection as any reason- 
able intelligence could require? If any one is inclined to 
draw this inference, far be in from us to charge him with 
over-precipitancy. But we are reserving for a later article 
the inquiry into the validity of the belief, and meanwhile, 
as it is of such importance to place beyond the reach of 
controversy the subjective fact of the apostolic belief, we 
must now bring forward some testimonies to show how fully 
all that we have gathered from the direct study of the Acts 
and the Epistles is acknowledged by what we may almost call 
a consensus of the critics who are most hostile to the idea of 
a real resurrection. 

And here in the first place we may take note of the 
method at present in fashion for explaining away the accounts 
of the Resurrection in the Four Gospels. Sincerity and deep 
conviction are now universally recognized as marking the 
sacred narratives from end to end. The worst that is now 
imputed to their authors is that unconsciously they read into 
the earlier narratives that had come into their hands the faith 
they had derived from an oral tradition modified in its 
transmission by accretions and corruptions, and that under 
this influence they corrected in one place and added in 
another what they thought was in the interests of truth, al- 
though in reality it had the effect of substantially changing 
the real character of the occurrences. This, it will be noticed, 
is the underlying principle which governs the operations on 
the Gospel text practised by the destructive criticism of 
modern times. But to criticise and reconstruct on these lines 
is to assume the very position we are taking for our starting 
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point, the position that the apostles themselves and their dis- 
ciples were convinced of the reality of the Resurrection. 

But direct testimonies are not wanting whereby the critics 
in question recognize the firmness and fulness of the apostolic 
belief. Thus Ferdinand Baur, the founder of the Tiibingen 
School, in words that have all the more significance now that 
the dates of the New Testament writings are allowed to be 
very much nearer to the facts than the exigencies of the 
Tiibingen theories could then sanction, writes as follows in 
his Church History of the First Three Centuries > 


Never was that which bore the outward appearance of ruin 
and annihilation turned into such signal and decisive victory, 
and so glorious a passage into life, as the death of Jesus. Even 
to the most faithful adherent of the cause of Jesus, what could 
a Messiah be who had fallen a prey to death? Only two alter- 
natives were possible; either with His death the faith that had 
gathered round Him must be extinguished, or this faith, if strong 
enough, must break through the barrier of death itself, and force 
its way from death to life. Nothing) but the miracle of the Resur- 
rection could disperse these doubts which threatened to drive 
away the faith of the disciples from its object into the eternal 
night of death. The question as to the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion lies outside the sphere of historical inquiry. History must 
be content with the simple fact that in the faith of the disciples 
it came to be regarded as a solid and unquestionable fact. It 
was in this fact that Christianity acquired a firm basis for its 
historical development. 


And Bernhard Weiss: ? 


The history of every man closes with the grave. What lies 
beyond that belongs to the province of faith, and cannot be as- 
certained by historical inquiry. But it is just here that the his- 
tory of Jesus claims to be unique. A few weeks after His death 
His followers came forward with the announcement that God 
had raised Him from the dead, and exalted Him to His right 
hand (Acts ii. 32), and that they had themselves been the wit- 
nesses. One out of the circle of His bitterest enemies had been 
won over to belief, and was now proclaiming everywhere the 
Resurrection of Jesus as the means and support of the message 
of salvation he brought to Jews and Gentiles. These disciples 
do not wish to establish a belief in the continued spiritual exis- 
tence of Jesus; they ground their faith and their hope on the 
fact of his quitting the grave in the body (I Cor. xv. 4, 12); 


! Vol. I. p. 41. 
2 Life of Christ, Vol. III. chap. x. 
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they would be called liars before God and man if their witness 
to this fact should prove itself to be untrue (édid. 15). The his- 
tory of the world shows that through their message a new re- 
ligious and moral life was awakened which has had a remark- 
able effect in making humanity young again. Daily experience 
teaches that even at the present day divine power proceeds from 
it which gives to all souls longing for salvation the certainty of 
a new connection with God, as well as the power of a new life. 
But every sound religious and ethical feeling tells us that this 
effect cannot have proceeded from a lie. So much is therefore 
certain; the disciples were convinced of the fact of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus. 


And the Strasburg critic, Edouard Reuss: + 


Even if no one of our Gospels had an immediate eye-witness 
to guarantee its story, there would remain the guarantee of St. 
Paul, whose affirmations can only be the reproduction of those 
of the personages whom he names . . . this incontestable fact 
will always remain, that the Church which has lasted for eighteen 
centuries, has been built on this foundation, that it is therefore, 
so to speak, a living attestation of its reality, and that in truth 
it is she who has issued forth from the tomb of Christ, with whom, 


in all probability, she would otherwise have remained interred 
for ever. 


Other rationalistic writers who concord with this judg- 
ment are Mr. Kirsopp Lake, who says “ it is quite plain that 
the disciples were firmly convinced that the Lord had ap- 
peared to them, and no one more firmly than St. Paul, nor is 
there any reason to suppose that his experience was essenti- 
ally different from that of the other apostles ” ; and even Pro- 
fessor Harnack, who, whilst disputing the historical] correct- 
ness of the stories of the Empty Tomb and of the Appear- 
ances during the forty days, feels constrained, though in 
guarded language, to concede what we are contending for.* 


But here too [he writes] the images of the faith have their 
roots in truth and reality. Whatever may have happened at the 
grave and in the matter of the appearances, one thing is certain: 
This grave was the birthplace of the indestructible belief that 
death is vanquished, that there is a life eternal. It is useless 
to cite Plato; it is useless to point to the Persian religion, and 
the ideas and literature of later Judaism. All this would have 
perished, and has perished ; but the certainty of the resurrection 


1 Histoire évangelique, p. 701. 
2 What ts Christianity ? p. 165. 
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and of a life eternal which is bound up with the grave in Joseph's 
garden has not perished, and on the conviction that Jesus lives 
we still base those hopes of citizenship in an eternal city which 
make our earthly life worth living and tolerable. 


Thus, that the apostles firmly believed in the Resurrec- 
tion, and in this faith founded the Church, as likewise that it 
was through acceptance of and firm adherence to their testi- 
mony that the Church of eighteen centuries has subsisted— 
is a fact which we can take as established beyond the reach of 
all controversy. But next emerges the further question how 
is a fact so certain and so marvellous to be accounted for? 
Baur, in the continuation of the passage already cited, claims 
to set aside this further question as unnecessary and impossi- 
ble of solution. ‘‘ What history requires,” he tells us, “ as the 
necessary antecedent of all that was to follow is not so much 
the fact of the Resurrection of Jesus as the belief that it 
was a fact.” It is an extraordinary position for an evolu- 
tionist to take up, for this school is wont to insist with great 
fervour on the necessity of going back indefinitely from fact 
to antecedent. Accordingly, Dr. Bernhard Weiss, whom also 
we have cited, takes Baur to task severely for this incongru- 
ous attitude, and lays bare its true inwardness: ! 


The greatest critic of our century has acknowledged that for 
the disciples the Resurrection of Jesus had become a firm and 
incontestable certainty, and that for them this fact of their con- 
sciousness had all the reality of an historical event. But the 
same critic has had to renounce any hope of explaining the phe- 
nomenon. Historical inquiry cannot rest content with this. The 
history of Christendom cannot begin with an insoluble enigma. 
At the close of our narrative [of the Zi/e of Christ] we again 
find ourselves face to face with a dilemma. Either indisputable 
facts must be left unexplained, or else the historical inquirer 
who cares nothing for this philosophical dogma which declares 
miracles to be impossible, must be permitted to attempt their ex- 
planation, even when this cannot be done without the assumption 
of a unique divine miracle. 


Dr. Bernhard Weiss, by these last words, brings us to 
the point at which we must break off this present article. 
So far we have investigated one historical fact, the certainty 
of which we have found to be indisputable and undisputed, 
and the deep-penetrating and far-reaching significance of 
which demands an adequate explanation. Where is it to 


1 Loc. cit. 














be found? It is here we must have recourse to the test sug- 
gested at the beginning of this article. Catholicism and 
Rationalism have offered each its own explanation of this 
wonderful effect, and this test must decide between them. 
On which side has the needful accord between philosophical 
presupposition and historical interpretation been obtained 
without undue violence? 

The answer to this question must be given carefully in 
the next article. But a brief summary of the course it will 
have to take may fitly close this present article. Catholicism, 
from the beginning onwards, without variation and without 
hesitation at any time, has stood for the miracle of the Re- 
surrection itself, according to the manner and tenor of the 
fourfold narrative of the evangelists. If this be granted, 
it is undeniably sufficient to explain both the firm conviction 
of the Apostles and their disciples, and the existence and en- 
durance of the Christian Church, which, by the confession 
of the critics themselves, is traceable to that conviction as to 
its proximate cause; and, if it be objected that the fourfold 
narrative is marked by such internal contradictions as cannot 
but discredit its witness straight off, the reply is that these 
alleged internal contradictions are discovered there only by 
those whose theory requires that the fourfold story should be 
set aside, and that in fact there are no such contradictions, 
but only the inevitable and useful discrepancies as to small 
matters which are invariable in accounts rendered by inde- 
pendent witnesses, each speaking from his own standpoint. 
Rationalism, on the other hand, has never been able to rest 
its case on any single explanation, but at most has offered 
in succession, during the last century and a half, several tenta- 
tive theories—as that the Gospels were written too late to 
contain anything more than myths or legends unworthy of 
credit; or that Jesus never really died on the Cross, but 
merely passed into a swoon, from which He had recovered 
by the third day; or that He did die, but what the disciples 
took for appearances of their risen Lord were mere illusions 
born of their overwrought feelings and fond imaginings ; 
or that they had visions that were really objective and were 
perhaps really vouchsafed by God, or perhaps belonged to 
the class of phenomena we now call telepathic. In fact, by 
this time, the list of possible explanations on naturalistic prin- 
ples is practically exhausted, and the present generation of 
critics is engaged in trying combinations of those recognized 
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to be hopeless in themselves, impelled thereto by the desire 
to avoid at all costs the “ intellectual suicide ” of acknow- 
ledging a real miracle, but at the same time betraying their 
consciousness that so far they have hit on no theory which 
can account for the stupendous fact. Indeed, to rest the 
existence and character of the Christian Church on supports 
like these outdoes the Indian legend which rested the uni- 
verse on an elephant, itself upheld by an unsupported tortoise. 


Ss. F..3. 














CHRIST IN BABYLON. 


“O vos omnes qui transitis per viam, attendite et videte, si est dolor 
similis sicut dolor meus.” 


All day along the sounding street the weary footsteps go; 
All day the tides of sorrow keep their ceaseless ebb and flow. 
And a Voice cries in the clamour, very faint but very nigh,— 

“Am I nothing to ye, nothing, all My people that pass by?” 














Where the fret and fume are fiercest a grey church rears its head. 

“They will die,” men say, “these fancies.” “ They are dying.” 
“ They are dead.” 

Yea, our Christ is dying daily; do ye hear His anguished cry?— 

“Is it nothing to ye, nothing, O My people, that I die?” 










For He lies there, as of olden, in His tiny manger-bed, 

And the lonely lamps keep vigil round His lone uncrownéd Head. 

And His Mother bends above Him; there are tear-gems in her 
eye. 

“Is He nothing, O my children, that ye pass and pass Him by?” 













All day the place re-echoes to the hum and clang of cars, 
And at eve the riot thickens underneath the wondering stars ; 

Till the night brings rest and respite; one by one the voices die. 
But that Voice cries, cries for ever,—‘ Will ye always pass Me 


by?” 



















And the faint dawn thrills and flutters, and the city wakes again 
To its round of joyless passion and its grind of hopeless pain. 
And they turn them to their toiling where the smoke-stacks flout 


the sky; 
Is it nothing to them, nothing, as they hurry heedless by? 


The wastrel and the wanton and the worldling go their way ; 

They are deaf; their eyes are holden; they are prisoned in their 
clay. 

Still they seek the fruits that perish; still goes up the frenzied 
cry,— 

“Nay, not this Man, but Barabbas! Crucify Him, crucify!” 


Ye have gifts to bring, my brothers, as the Orient kings of old; 

Bring your sins instead of spices, bring your grief instead of gold. 

Bring your shame and bring your squalor, at His cradle let them 
lie ; 

They are precious to the Christ-child ; wherefore, wherefore pass 
Him by? 


Do ye hear them?—three dead ages, every soul a ghastly wraith, 

Pleading, “ Tell us where ye laid Him. Ye have robbed us of 
our Faith.” 

And the silence mocks in answer; only here ye catch the cry,— 

“ Children, children, I am waiting; will ye always pass Me by?” 


Shall He plead and plead for ever till the ending of the years? 

Shall He never heal your blindness? Shall He never dry your 
tears? 

He is calling,—calling,—calling,—very faint, but very nigh,— 

“Is it nothing,—nothing,—*o/hing,—all My people passing by?” 


NEVILL WATTS. 
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A Finding. 


—— 


AFTER a long, iron-bound winter, spring has burst upon us, 
suddenly. The fairy spears upon the lilac-bushes are gleam- 
ing in the vivid sunshine, and in the sunniest corner of the 
garden the daffodils are pushing aside their lovely sheaths, 
triumphantly. This Easter-day, when all the buds are break- 
ing jewel-like, reminds me of that spring day when we parted 
—was it really five years ago? Since then, happy in your 
work over the seas, surrounded by new faces and absorbing 
interests, perhaps the memory of us in England has grown 
dim, though I know you can never forget, nor do we ever 
forget, that which is interwoven with our soul’s consciousness. 

I often wonder how you are getting on with the heathen 
you went out so eagerly to convert—leaving behind, still un- 
converted, one who loved you and whose soul, all undeservedly, 
you loved. Dear and true friend, you will not have forgotten 
this heathen, whose weary footsteps in that Garden of Be- 
wilderment we call “ the search for Truth ” you watched with 
so loving a care. 

This morning to companion me to the daffodil corner 
I took from my book-trough, where only the best-loved live, 
my Francis Thompson. Do you remember when you gave 
me Zhe Hound of Heaven, and how I sat up far into the 
night reading it in those days of our companionship when of 
giving me many books there was no end? Francis Thomp- 
son! To help me to see my way into the Anglican Church! 

I found his poor grave last year—nameless,' in the big 
Catholic Cemetery, the chief beauty-spot of that beauty-bare, 
grace-forsaken corner of London. It is quite a lovely place 
in June when the high grasses are in blossom, clover and tall 
daisies among them, and the roses shine out sweetly between 


1 Written before the present headstone was erected.—Eb. 




















the carefully-tended graves. Round the flowers that I laid 
on his I wrote some of his appealing words: 


“That which I took from thee 
I did but take 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou should’st find it in My Arms ; 
All that thy childish fears 
Fancied as lost I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, take My Hand, and come!” 


And I daresay I crossed myself, kneeling a moment by 
that nameless grave, and said a prayer for the gathered soul 
of one of God's strong singers—so miserably honoured by us 
here! 

Why are you so far away, now when there is so much 
I want to talk to you about? Why can’t I take the train to 
S., or run round to your room with the acacia-tree outside 
the window, as I so often used to in the by-gone days. Do 
you remember the tree, and how fresh and delicate the lace- 
work of white blossoms among the new green leaves after a 
May day rain? And then you would come in with your smile, 
pure and sweet like the May flowers. And whatever affairs 
I had run round to talk about, I invariably ran away, think- 
ing of a number of quite other things. Perhaps I had 
glimpsed, it was inevitable with you, some winning flash- 
light thrown upon your “ Father's business,” though we didn't 
talk much of that. I couldn't, and I suppose you couldn't, 
but I always knew it was the Business of Life for you, as it 
was—for Him. I used sometimes to fancy that the eyes of 
Jesus Christ, when they drew the common people to Him, 
must have had some quality of expression like that with which 
in their degree your eyes constrained and drew when you 
spoke of Him. Yes, I used to fancy that His eyes, if ever 
He looked at me and said, “ Mary,” would be something: 
like yours—eyes from which one couldn't hide a sin, and 
wouldn't if one could; eyes which would know all and love 
still. Didn't she realize that in the garden on the Easter 
morning? Isn't it what we always want with those we love, 
yet, with them, fear? One wouldn't fear, I think, with Him. 

Dear, some tears are falling as I write. I see your clear 
eyes again as they tried in those remembered days to draw 
me to the Lord. And I could only understand very far off. 


“ He saw dimly at a distance.” 
“ He was singing a high, joyful song.” 
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Do you remember how you used to write that in my books 
—the Anglican theology books you poured on me, thinking 
I must find in them what you found? And—I did not. How 
I must have disappointed you! Have you ceased to pray for 
me? Would it be just the same joy to you to know that I 
had found Him, that Lord of our souls, no matter where? 

For I have discovered a beautiful House, where they who 
love Him dearly find Him so close, so near; where, they say, 
He is always accessible, ‘‘ closer than breathing, nearer than 
hands and feet "; where, Himself the Sacrifice, Himself the 
Priest, He makes perpetually the perfect satisfaction for the 
cleansing of our sin and the healing of our sorrows. I have 
dared to look inside the House. And I, a stranger and a 
foreigner, have breathed the fragrance of the love-filled at- 
mosphere, have felt the reality and the nearness of a Presence 
all-Divine. Were the warm tears that flowed spontaneously 
indeed poured out upon the patient, pierced feet? Has He, 
indeed, all down the blind centuries, always been waiting 
there for Love’s recognition, waiting, thorn-crowned, till 
mankind should again crown Him, Lord of the souls of men? 
Verily, it seems to me, as says one among us who knows in- 
deed in Whom he has believed, that “ one Church, and one 
only, from Pentecost to the present day, ‘ is not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ,’ devises and permits countless methods 
of approach to Him, and, in spite of innumerable human evils 
and defects, succeeds, as no other body succeeds, in bringing 
and keeping Him alive and present before the eyes and with- 
in the grasp of His lovers.” 

In those other Churches calling themselves by His Name 
I found Him not. Whence comes it that, in them, is an emp- 
tiness that, verily, may be felt? Meaningless appear their 
altars whereon is no Sacrifice; meaningless their priesthood 
whereby the Offering is never raised on high. The glorious 
message of Christianity, in its visible, tangible significance, 
escapes from and evades the chilled and wearied heart of the 
seeker. They have taken away the Lord, and one knows 
not where they have laid Him. 

They do not know themselves. It is the one question they 
are perpetually asking each other, as, divided and re-divided, 
their house fails to stand. And, bewildered among these un- 
certain shepherds, the flock wanders farther and farther 
a-field. 

Yet still there sounds among the tangling thickets and 
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over the misty hills, the mystic Song heard by the old-time 
shepherds at midnight, in the darkness, under the stars. 

Who was that Child who was born in Bethlehem? And 
did indeed, those tiny, helpless hands hold within them the 
key that unlocks life’s riddles? That is the question of 
questions. But grant once the truth of the Christian Revela- 
tion, and I will show you ‘the Church which holds it most 
triumphantly with the reckless fervour of Love, and embodies 
it most completely with the splendid daring of Faith? What 
other church like that one Church has so comprehended and 
provided for the heart’s deepest longings, the soul’s most 
urgent needs? Who, like that one Church, has Food for the 
hungry, washing for the sin-stained, comfort for the sorrow- 
ful? For, as a mother cradling on her breast her little child, 
caring for its helplessness, soothing its fears; as a father 
running to meet with kisses the returning son who in the far 
fields has shamed his name; as a lover pleading in the twi- 
light of human limitations for faith which must venture all 
to sight the dawn—so this Church loves and pardons and 
pleads. 

Is it true, that Royal Proclamation sounded forth in the 
first astounding venture of the Christian dawn: God so loved 
the world that He gave—Himself? That in this Church He 
gives—Himsel/, over and over again? 


This House so beautiful, is it God’s or man’s? This Vision 
of Love Incarnate, is it man or God? 

I stand on the Threshold, halting. Must I indeed pass 
by? 

“Halts by me that Footfall . . .?” 

Again it is Easter-tide. Again, as on that day we parted, 
the golden spears are gleaming, gleaming in the rare spring 
sunshine, pointing upwards to a limitless radiancy of blue. 

The doors of the House stand so widely open. . . . And 
the constraining Voice says, Come! .. . Inside are the 
great, peace-filled spaces; the mystic communion with those 
all down the ages who, hearing the Voice, have followed on 
to know the Lord; inside, the rolling back of the shrouding 
clouds, the opening heavens—the Shore in the dawnlight, the 
pierced Hands that wait to feed and bless. 

The Voice calls and calls—it calls to me. Dear friend, 
who loved my soul, I must go in, but I will not say, Goodbye. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 
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Candidus inter oves Christi sociabilis ibit ; 
Corpore nam tumulum, mente superna tenet. 
Conmutasse magis sceptrorum insignia credas, 
Quem regnum Christi promeruisse vides. 





IT is a fact worthy of comment that, with the exception of 
Kent, every kingdom of the Saxon Heptarchy affords at least 
one instance of kingly abdication from religious motives. 
From the sixth to the ninth century, the history of England is 
a passionate record of strife and piety, of the mingling of wine 
with milk, old pagan ferocity with the meekness of the Gospel. 
As we read, we feel that here was no counting of the cost, no 
mean calculation of profits, spiritual or temporal. Fierceness 
and vitality, unimpaired, wrought out for themselves new 
channels—that was all. As the labours of the Saints and of 
those three great Churchmen, Wilfrid, Theodore and Cuth- 
bert, brought province after province within the Christian 
pale, men began to realize that the attractions of this world 
and the next were no longer to be conceived of as being 
virtually identical ; there were literally new worlds of culture 
and spiritual experience to conquer, and a beginning were 
best made here and now. Hence many grew desirous of 
going to Rome to spend some time in the neighbourhood of 
holy places, and this “‘ same thing about the same time was 
done through the zeal of many of the English nation, noble 
and ignoble, laity and clergy, men and women.” 

The first among the kings was Sigebert. His kingdom of 
East Anglia had come within the sphere of Christian influence 
through the friendship of Redwald with Edwin of Northum- 
bria, the well-known story of whose conversion forms one of 
the most dramatic, as well as the most typical pages of the 
history of this period. Redwald died a heathen. His succes- 
sor joined the Church, and was assassinated for it. Three years 
of anarchy followed, and then Sigebert came back from Gaul, 




























































where in profitable exile he had learnt Christianity and other 
things, with a diligence that won for him the appellation of 
“the Learned.” East Anglia gave him welcome scope for 
his energy, and -he seems to have set about reorganizing it 
with enlightened thoroughness. He called a French eccle- 
siastic, Felix, out of Kent,and made him Bishop of Norwich. 
He sent to Canterbury for teachers, and “ established a school 
wherein boys might be instructed in letters.” Then, as if he 
intended, in his own kingdom at any rate, to heal or antici- 
pate the difference between the native and Roman Churches, 
he “‘ honourably received a holy man named Fursey,” lately 
come out of Ireland, and gave him leave to build a monastery 
at Burghcastle, where “‘ he might with more freedom indulge 
his heavenly studies.” Fursey, the Celt, was a seer of visions 
and a dreamer of dreams, but his other-worldliness probably 
did not interfere with the more practical designs of Bishop 
Felix, for Bede is careful to state that “as for the matter of 
his visions he would only relate them to those who from holy 
zeal and desire of reformation wished to learn the same.” 
Like St. Francis and Dante, Abbot Fursey bore in his body 
“‘ the mark of the fire he had felt in his soul,” and an ancient 
brother of Jarrow would tell how, being once in the province 
of the East Angles, he had heard these visions from the mouth 
of the saint, and “ though it was in the most sharp winter 
weather, and a hard frost, and the man was sitting in a thin 
garment when he related it, yet he sweated as if it had been 
in the great heat of summer, either through excessive fear 
or spiritual consolation.” 

Sigebert abdicated in 634 in favour of his cousin Egric. 
Then the pagans, under the dreaded Penda of Mercia, swept 
over the land. Remembering his valour and power as a 
leader, the soldiers dragged the tonsured Sigebert out of 
his monastery to command them, but Sigebert “ in the midst 
of a royal army " mindful of his vow, would carry nothing but 
the staff of peace. Penda slew him, and Egric with him, and 
Egric’s successor after him. So did East Anglia reel back 
into the brute. 


In Southern England there had been ten years of peace. 
In 679 a great pacification had been effected by Archbishop 
Theodore, between Mercia and Northumbria. A _ heavy 
“wergild” and the surrender of Lindsey mark the final 
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settlement of accounts with the shade of Penda, for that 
heathen overlord of England and constant stirrer up of strife, 
with traitors in his ranks, had fallen before the steady ad- 
vance of the Christian faith and influence. Penda the invin- 
cible, the slayer of five kings, succumbed at last, slain by 
Northumbrian Oswy on the banks of Winwaed. So from 
679, except for the ever-recurrent border warfare, the great 
English principalities had been at peace. Then, to one Welsh 
in name, Caedwalla the adventurer, ravaging at the head of 
his warband of chosen followers from the forests of Chiltern 
and Andredsweald, pillage grew irksome and the peace bur- 
densome. To end it he claimed the Wessex crown, and 
“wasting with much slaughter and plundering,” possessed 
himself of the kingdom. ‘Next he attacked the Isle of Wight, 
but moved by some mysterious motive, remorse perhaps or 
some sense of the instability of fortune, swore, though yet 
“ unregenerate,”’ that if successful he would give the land of 
three hundred families, that is, a fourth of the island, as booty 
to our Lord. When he had well-nigh exterminated the in- 
habitants, for he had a scheme to plant it with Wessex men 
and Welsh settlers, Caedwalla lay privately at a place called 
the Ford of Reeds, to be cured of wounds he had received in 
his battles, and there came to him a certain abbot, if haply he 
might induce the sick king to spare the lives of two royal 
youths, brothers of the king of the island, and Caedwalla, 
somewhat softened, granted them a reprieve so that the abbot 
might teach them the word of truth and baptize them. ‘‘ Then, 
the executioner being at hand, they joyfully underwent the 
temporal death.” Such was Caedwalla in merciful mood. 
The tale of his devastations is but half told. Recovered 
from his sickness, he slew Ethelwald, sub-king of Sussex, shut 
up Cantwine, his own kinsman and rival, in a monastery, and 
then turned his attention to Kent, being desirous of setting 
up his brother Mul, the half-bred, as king there. Fortune 
favoured him, for at this juncture the Kentish king died, and 
some parts of the kingdom, at any rate, recognized Mul. But 
not for long. Under the date 687, the year following Mul's 
advancement, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has the brief entry: 
“This year Mul was burned in Kent and twelve others with 
him; and the same year Caedwalla again laid waste Kent.” 
He probably harried it from end to end, for it was not until 
seven years later that Kent could purchase the friendship 
of Wessex with an enormous money compensation for the 
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burning of Mul, and find leisure “ for the bettering of God's 
churches in the land.” 

The conversion of Caedwalla appears to have been as 
thorough as the-rest of his undertakings. It is pleasant to 
imagine that even Bede the Venerable, writing in remote 
Bernicia, and in the darkness of the seventh century, may 
have smiled a little as he wrote that “ Caedwalla, King of 
the West Saxons, having most honourably governed his nation 
for two years, quitted his crown for the sake of our Lord, 
and went to Rome.” At thirty, sated with conquest and 
strife, “‘ the most strenuous Caedwalla ” had two desires; “ to 
be baptized at the threshold of the apostles, and to be speedily 
freed from the flesh, that he might pass into eternal joy.” 
Both were granted. On the Holy Saturday before Easter, 
689, he was christened Peter by Pope Sergius, and ten days 
later, ‘‘ being still in the white garments of baptism,” he died. 
He was buried in St. Peter's, the church of the blessed 
apostle “‘ to whose holy body his pious love had brought him 
from the utmost bounds of earth,” and a long Latin epitaph, 
commemorative of his virtues, was written on his tomb. And 
so, after rule and ravine, he fell on peace. 


In critical, phlegmatic mood, we are apt, in spite of ample 
evidence to the contrary, to see in Sigebert more of the 
scholar than the soldier-saint, and to remind ourselves that 
Caedwalla was half a Celt. In all moods we are satisfied that 
those two men were many-sided, and far too much alive to be 
placed once and for all in any one psychological category. 
But with Sebbi, King of the East Saxons, it is otherwise. As 
the times went, he was a nonentity. Even two chapters of 
the invaluable Bede leave him a singularly pale historical 
figure. He is not even a whole king, for the sudreguli of the 
East Saxons were subject to Mercian overlordship ; moreover, 
Sebbi shared his kingdom with a certain Sighere, whom a 
deadly pestilence in 664 frightened back to paganism. Sebbi 
endured his kingship for thirty years, longing for the peace 
of the cloister but being prevented from realizing the dearest 
wish of his heart by his wife, who “ positively refused to be 
divorced from him.”” However, when his last sickness was 
upon him she yielded; he received the habit, and comforting 
visions dispelled his dread lest “ when under pain and at the 
approach of death, he might be guilty of anything unworthy 
of his person, either in words or any motion of his limbs.” 
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A legend testifies to his repute for sanctity. The stone coffin 
prepared was found to be too short, but in the presence of the 
bishop, the king’s son and a considerable number of witnesses, 
it was miraculously lengthened, “ inasmuch that a pillow 
might have also been put in at the head; and at the feet, the 
coffin was four fingers longer than the body.” Then Sebbi 
was buried at London, in St. Paul’s. 


From 679, the year of Archbishop Theodore’s great 
peace, the affairs of Mercia were comparatively uneventful. 
A sense of stability begins to creep into the historical nar- 
rative; there is less of adventure and more of statesmanship. 
Ethelred, son of Penda, rules, and in Wessex, after Caed- 
walla’s meteoric career, the conqueror and law-giver Ina. 
Glimmerings of political foresight and consolidation are dis- 
cernible. It is the age of elderly abdications, when the times 
are ripe, not of world-weariness and passionate renunciation. 
Ethelred set his house in order at the beginning of his reign 
by the conquest of Lindsey, finally ceded to Mercia by the 
great peace, and by his marriage with Ostritha, sister of the 
Northumbrian King. Of the latter part of his reign little is 
known, and there is little to tell. It is convenient to regard 
the English states as falling within the sphere of influence of 
the strongest and most enterprising monarch. In the light 
of this statement, when we remark that a gradual relaxation 
of Ethelred’s hold upon Southern England grows apparent 
towards the end of his reign, it will be understood that this 
diminished prestige did not necessarily imply any definite 
loss of territory. Ethelred seems to have applied himself 
to the internal government of his kingdom, creating bishoprics 
and founding monasteries, as behoved the good friend of 
Archbishop Theodore that he was. The only hint of trouble 
is the unexplained statement of Bede and the Chronicle that 
Queen Ostritha was slain in 697 by the chief men of the 
Mercians. Ethelred abdicated in 704, and died as Abbot of 
Bardney, in Lincolnshire, a “ noble monastery " upon which 
he and his queen “ had conferred many honours and orna- 
ments.” He was succeeded by his nephew Coenred, who 
“‘ governed nobly ” for five years. Then he too quitted his 
throne and kingdom, and going to Rome was professed as a 
monk by Pope Constantine, and abode to his death near the 
relics of the Apostles. 
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Of Ina, King of Wessex, Sussex and Kent and Essex ac- 
knowledged the overlordship, and the South Saxons helped 
him against the king of the West Welshmen, whom he sub- 
dued and threatened from his fortress at Taunton in the valley 
of the Tone. Ina reigned for thirty-seven years, outliving 
three kings of Mercia (Ethelred, Coenred and his violent 
successor Ceolred) and ruling contemporaneously for ten 
years with Ethelbald, the powerful monarch who was destined 
to oppose successfully the power of Wessex, and restore the 
Mercian supremacy. The limits of his kingdom satisfactorily 
fixed, King Ina, like the earlier Kentish kings, Offa of Mercia, 
and Alfred the Great, aimed at securing unity within its 
bounds and justice alike for native and Welshman by drawing 
up a code of laws, that is, not promulgating dooms auto- 
cratically, of his own kingly authority, but, as he tells us: 
‘“* With the counsel and consent of my two bishops, Hedde 
of Winchester and Erconwald of London, and of all mine 
ealdormen and the oldest ‘ witan ' of my people, and also of 
a great assembly of the servants of God.” 

Yet this successful ruler also in the end abdicated, leav- 
ing alas! no strong man to succeed him. Within a decade 
Wessex fell under the domination of Mercia. 


During the eighth century the power of Northumbria, 
once the greatest of the Saxon Kingdoms, was on the wane. 
The great rulers, Edwin, Oswald and Oswy, had long since 
passed away. Of the kings who reigned, five, we are told, 
were murdered, five deposed and two abdicated. Of many 
of them little or nothing is known; the two who abdicated 
are perhaps the most definite in historical outline. Ceolwulf, 
to whom by request Bede dedicated the Ecclesiastical 
History, reminds one of a Merovingian roi fainéant. He 
ascends the throne, governs or misgoverns for two years, is 
relegated to a monastery for another two by his very rebel- 
lious subjects, escapes, essays once more to rule, finally gives 
up the game of kingship and becomes a monk at Lindisfarne. 
To such a man and in a time described by Bede as “ so filled 
with commotions that it cannot yet be known what is to be 
said concerning them, or what end they will have,” the cloister 
must have been a welcome retreat. Additional interest at- 
taches to the abdication of Ceolwulf, since it may be re- 
garded as indication of a general religious or pseudo-religious 
movement, which to Bede at least caused considerable ap- 
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prehension. Peace from Briton and Pict was too dearly 
bought if it entailed the military degeneration of a hardy 
race. Writing in 731 Bede says: ‘“ Such being the peaceable 
and calm disposition of the times, many of the Northumbrians, 
as well of the nobility as private persons, laying aside their 
weapons, rather incline to dedicate both themselves and their 
children to the tonsure and monastic vows, than to study 
martial discipline. What will be the end hereof, the next 
age will show.” 

The end, however, was not yet, and Eadbert, Ceolwulf's 
successor, made a mighty effort to avert it. In an obscure 
period of history, he stands forth as the worthy successor of 
the ancient overlords, the last ghost-like impersonation of the 
Northumbrian supremacy. He is a man of deeds, with a 
purpose informing them. First we see him fighting Picts; 
next, attacking Ethelbald of Mercia, who during his absence 
in the North had taken occasion “ with impious fraud ” to 
break the sixty years’ peace and overrun Deira. Eadbert 
drives him out and effectually prevents him from stirring up 
further strife; completes the subjection of the Picts and 
Britons, and annexes Strathclyde. Then the light goes out 
with surprising suddenness. Eadbert abdicated and spent 
the remaining ten years of his life within a monastery, while 
without, Oswulph, the new king, was “wickedly murdered by 
his own servants and grievous distempers raged with great 
tribulation of mortality.” The disappointed historian is com- 
pelled to turn the half-finished page and begin a fresh chapter 
of anarchy and Danish invasion. 

The show of history passes, and the map becomes a living 
thing, changing and developing as it marks the measures and 
levels of human achievement. But the ever-varying factor of 
personality remains elusive. Kingly figures come like shadows 
and so depart. We cannot see them clearly nor know them 
certainly as they were. Among those who abdicated some 
were doubtless saintly, one or two may have been fanatics, 
three were vigorous rulers, influential and far-seeing. The 
religion that attracted them all also put them to the test. 
Without more knowledge of their circumstances, we cannot 
always pass a final judgment on their motives; but their 
rejection of the highest earthly dignity in favour of the hard- 
ship and obscurity of the monastic state shows us that they 
had at least that true sense of the relative values of things 
that the Faith alone confers. 

M. HOLMES. 
























The Bells of the Mass. 
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IT is stated by many older authorities, and by not a few of 
more recent times,! that the ringing of a bell at the consecra- 
tion of the Mass cannot be of later date than the twelfth 
century, since the practice is mentioned in a letter of St. Ivo 
of Chartres, who died in 1116. Writing, probably about 
the year 1102, to thank Queen Matilda, the consort of our 
English King Henry I., for a present of bells to his cathedral, 
Ivo expresses himself in the following terms: 


As often as they are rung to announce the different hours, 
they so charm the minds of the hearers as to revive your memory 
in every heart. Neither are such remembrances to be valued 
lightly, since they are renewed at those times when that ad- 
mirable victim offered for our redemption upon the altar of the 
cross is consecrated day after day at the table of the Lord by 
the ministers of the new priesthood, when God is honoured by 
His faithful people with celestial hymns, the calves, as it were, 
of their lip-homage, or when sinners beat their guilty breasts 
and an offended God is inclined to mercy by the sacrifice of an 
afflicted spirit .? 


I do not believe that these rather turgid compliments 
warrant any inference connecting the moment of the conse- 
cration of the Host with the ringing of a bell. No one dis- 
putes that from a much earlier period than the twelfth cen- 
tury bells were rung to summon the faithful to church both 
for Mass and Office. The wording of this particular passage 
seems meant to recall the three forms of sacrifice which were 


1 See, ¢.g., Rocca, Bona, Gavanti, Mabillon, Ordines Romani, p. xlix.; Drury in 
Elevation of the Eucharist, p. 105, &c. 

2 Letter 142 (Migne, P.L. clxii. 149): ‘*Quae quoties ad significationem 
certarum horarum moventur, ita auditorum mentes mulcent ut vestra memoria 
in singulorum cordibus renovetur. Nec leviter est aestimanda talis memoria, 
quae tunc reflorescit, quando illa singularis hostia pro nobis redimendis in ara 
crucis oblata, per novi sacerdotii ministros in Domini mensa quotidie conse- 
cratur, quando hymnis coelestibus, tanquam vitulis labiorum, Deus a fidelibus 
honorificatur, quando a peccatoribus rea pectora tundentibus Deus offensus 
sacrificio contribulati spiritus ad misericordiam inclinatur.” 
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offered to God when people attended the services of the 
Church, viz., that of the Mass, that of praise as expressed 
principally in the psalms and canticles—this St. Ivo rather 
extravagantly calls the vituli labiorum (the calves of lip- 
homage )—and finally that of compunction of heart, which was 
made manifest in the repentance of every sinner. The ele- 
vation and adoration of the Host, as has been shown else- 
where,! seem undoubtedly to have been introduced as a pro- 
test against the theological views of a particular school of 
Paris theologians, which flourished almost a century later than 
St. Ivo. There is therefore no warrant for interpreting 
his vague language as testifying to a practice which would 
only be natural as a consequence and development of that act 
of solemn worship, the more so that no confirmation is forth- 
coming from any other source. 

Supposing, then, that the elevation was introduced in the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, a fact upon which our 
authorities are generally agreed, we might expect shortly 
after this date to find some reference to the bell-ringing, 
which extends this invitation to adore even to those beyond 
the precincts of the church. But while this is in fact the 
case, it is not quite easy to determine the order of priority 
among the various enactments which meet us in the first half 
of the thirteenth century. Probably the earliest piece of in- 
formation we possess upon the point is the statement which 
comes through the chronicler Alberic of Three Fountains, 
and also through Czsarius of Heisterbach,? to the effect that 
Cardinal Guydo Paré, who had formerly been Abbot of 
Citeaux and who died in 1206, came to Cologne as Papal 
Legate about the year 1200, and 


is said to have given an order that in the Mass, at the elevation 
of the Host, all the people, on a bell being sounded (ad sonitum 
nole), should bow to the earth (veniam peteret) and should re- 
main thus prostrate until after the chalice had been consecrated. 
He also directed that a choir-boy (scolaris) or Mass-server 
(campanarius)*® should go before the priest ringing a bell (xolam 


1 See The Tablet, October 19, 1907, and the two following issues. 

® Casarius, Dialogus, bk. ix. ch. 51. 

8 The altar-attendants or Mass-servers are nearly always called campanarii, 
i.¢., bell-ringers, in the decrees of German synods. It is possible that they were 
grown men who were engaged to ring the great bells of the church, but it is 
also possible that the practice of ringing the elevation bells, &c., suggested the 
title. 
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pulsando) when Communion was taken to the sick and that all 
who heard it should adore or prostrate themselves.! 


This statement is particularly interesting from the fact 
that the chronicler, within the space of a couple of lines, uses 
the same word zo/a to indicate the bell rung at the elevation 
and the bell carried before the Blessed Sacrament. The 
presumption is therefore that he was thinking of the same 
kind of bell in both cases, which would involve the conclusion 
that when the practice of ringing at the elevation first came 
into vogue it was not meant to be carried out by one of the 
bells hanging in the steeple, but by a hand-bell which would 
only be audible to those inside the church. Further, 
although Alberic apparently derives his information from 
Czesarius, they were both Cistercians, and as they wrote before 
the middle of the thirteenth century they would be likely to 
be correctly informed about the doings of the great Cister- 
cian Cardinal who was still alive when they were young men. 
With regard, however, to the kind of bell employed in this 
primitive ringing at the elevation, a doubt is suggested by a 
passage in a decree of a Cistercian general chapter of 1214. 
The wording seems distinctly to imply that the raising of 
the Host on high was still something of an innovation. 


In celebrating Mass, let the Host, when the consecration is 
over, be lifted up so that it can be seen. At the community Mass, 
however, let the smaller bell be tolled with one stroke at the 
moment of elevation, and let all who hear it, excepting those that 
are in the dormitories, make a prostration.? 


There can be no doubt that the bell indicated in this case 
was a relatively big bell. Cistercian monasteries in the thir- 
teenth century were allowed to possess two bells with which 
they summoned the monks to Office and other public duties. 
The bell to be used for the elevation was the smaller of the 
two, but it was obviously a bell that was meant to be heard 
beyond the precincts of the church. Very probably the spirit 
of strict poverty which still prevailed at this epoch among the 


1 Chronicle of Alberic of Three Fountains in Pertz, Monumenta Germania 
Historica, Scriptores, vol. xxiii. p. 877. 

2 «Cum missae celebrantur, consecratione peracta, hostia elevetur ut videri 
possit. In missis vero de conventu in ipsa elevatione minor campana uno ictu 
pulsetur, et omnes qui audierint, exceptis his qui in dormitoriis fuerint, petant 
veniam.'’ Nomasticon cisterciense (Edit. Séjalon, 1892), p. 298. The decree is 
here assigned to 1214, but on pp. 405, 406, what seems the same decree is dated 
1210, while Fowler, Cistercian Statutes (Lond. 1890) gives 1215. 
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Cistercians and some other of the monastic orders, may have 

forbidden the introduction of a special hand-bell for Mass 
purposes, and the very fact that the campana minor was audi- 
ble all over the monastery may have suggested that act of 
adoration, to be performed even by those engaged upon their 
daily avocations outside the church, of which we hear so much 
in the latter part of the same century. Other religious orders 
beside the Cistercians seem to have adopted the ringing about 
the same time, but it is difficult to determine the dates with 
any accuracy. Among the Carthusians no definite order 
is known to have been given before 1259. 

Earlier undoubtedly than the year just named, but at a 
date which it is impossible to determine exactly, an import- 
ant ordinance seems to have been promulgated by a certain 
William, Bishop of Paris. As Paris was at this time the in- 
tellectual centre of Europe, and as the ecclesiastical students 
of all nations who flocked to its University were bound to 
carry home with them a vivid recollection of the ritual inno- 
vations which found favour with the professors whom they 
crowded to hear, the practice of the French capital probably 
exerted almost greater influence throughout Christendom than 
that of Rome itself. It was at Paris beyond all question 
that the custom of elevating the Host after consecration had 
originated a very few years before. The first synodal decree on 
the subject had been published by Odo, [Bishop of Paris, some- 
where about the year 1197, and hence it is in every way 
likely that the use of the bell to lend solemnity to this moment 
of adoration took its rise amid the same surroundings. Be 
this as it may, no earlier episcopal ordinance is known to 
prescribe the ringing of a bell than that of Bishop William, 
who may be either William de Seignelay (1220 to 1223) 
or William d’Auvergne (1228 to 1248).2 The words of his 
decree are these: 


We order that in celebrating Mass, when the Body of Christ 


1 “Dicto autem hoc est corpus meum, elevatur hostia ita ut possit videri et 
pulsatur campana uno ictu aut pluribus, in missis tamen conventualibus."" (Con- 
stitutiones Rifferi in Statuta Ord. Cartusiensis, 1510, sig. f. 6 a.) 

2 The date seems to be erroneously given in all the editions of the Councils, 
¢.g., in Harduin, Labbe, Mansi, &c. The last-named editor sets down 1204 in 
the margin, but this appears to be a pure misprint. The ordinances are 
described as supplemental to certain legatine constitutions of Cardinal Gualo 
issued about 1210. See Hefele-Leclercq, Conciles, vol. v. p. 1307. I must 
plead guilty myself to having quoted Mansi's erroneous date in The Tablet, 
November 2, 1907. 
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is lifted up, a bell (campana) should be rung at the moment of 
the elevation, or a short time before, as was previously enjoined, 
that so the minds of the faithful may be roused to prayer.* 


The alternative suggested that the bell might be rung in 
anticipation of the actual moment of consecration, ac- 
quires additional importance when we contrast it with an 
English ordinance, that of Alexander de Stavenby, Bishop of 
Coventry, A.D. 1237, which runs in the following terms: 


Whence we ordain that in the elevation of the Eucharist, when 
it is finally lifted up and to a greater height, then, and not till 
then, the little bell (campanella) is to ring which should serve 
as a sort of modest trumpet announcing the coming of the Judge, 
preparing the way of the Saviour who visits us by stealth, that 
He may be a delight to our souls here below and a banquet which 
is all heaven; and the joy will be threefold, for here is His Flesh, 
here His Soul and here God the Word.? 


Let us notice first that the word used is campanella, which 
cannot possibly be intended for one of the bells in the belfry ; 
it can only mean a little hand-bell. The ringing of a simi- 
lar campanella was also prescribed in a Worcester synod three 
years later.* Secondly, the injunction is so framed that it 
seems to be intended to correct some such decree as that of 
William of Paris, previously quoted. William says that the 
bell should be rung either at the moment of the elevation or 
a little before. ‘The English Bishop is precise in directing 
that the bell is not to be rung when the priest first lifts the 
host from the altar in order to consecrate while he holds it in 
his hand, but only when the consecration is completed and 
the priest finally raises the Body of Christ on high for all 
to behold. To William of Paris it seemed desirable, or at 
any rate permissible, ta ring the bell a little before the time, 
that the faithful might get ready to greet the coming of 
Christ with more fervent prayer. Alexander, on the other 
hand, echoing the feeling of many synodal decrees of that 
epoch, seemed to fear that the people by adoring the host be- 

1“ Praecipitur quod in celebratione Missarum quando corpus Christi 
elevatur, in ipsa elevatione, vel paulo ante, campana pulsetur, sicut alias fuit 
statutum, ut sic mentes fidelium ad orationem excitentur.” (Mansi, Concilia, 
xxii. p. 768.) 

2 Wilkins, Concilia, i. p. 641. I give the Latin of the first part: ‘‘ Unde 
precipimus, quod in elevatione Eucharistae quando ultimo elevatur et magis 
in altum, tunc primo sonet campanella.” 


8’ Cum autem in celebratione missae Corpus Domini per manus sacer- 
dotum in altum erigitur, campanella pulsetur."’ (Wilkins, i. p. 667.) 
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fore the words of consecration were completed, might be 
guilty of idolatry, at least materialiter. There can be little 
doubt that this conflict of points of view resulted ultimately 
in the use of two bells, or at any rate, of two separate ringings. 
The one English council which speaks quite explicitly on the 
subject is relatively late (A.D. 1287), but Bishop Quivil of 
Exeter had the great merit of expressing himself clearly in 
terms which could not be mistaken: 


Because [he says] by these words Hoc est corpus meum and 
not by any others, the bread is transubstantiated into the Body 
of Christ, let not the priest lift up the host until he has com- 
pletely pronounced the words, for fear lest, instead of the 
Creator, a creature should be venerated by the people. 

Let the Host, however," be lifted up in such a way that it 
can be seen by the faithful who stand round, for by this the de- 
votion of the faithful is enkindled and the merit of faith may 
be increased. But let parishioners be earnestly exhorted, not 
merely to bow with scant respect at the elevation of the Body of 
Christ, but to kneel down and adore their Creator with all de- 
votion and reverence. And for this purpose let them be warned 
beforehand by the ringing of a little bell, and at the elevation 
itself let the great bell be tolled thrice. 


We must speak presently of the use of the great church 
bells for ringing at the most solemn part of the Mass, but 
it is to be noted meanwhile that, numerous as are the synodi- 
cal decrees which recommend the practice of tolling a bell in 
the steeple, a little hand-bell seems commonly to have also 
been employed within the building itself. No liturgical 
treatise was more widely read in the middle ages than the 
Rationale of William Durandus, Bishop of Mende, and no 
writer was better qualified both from his association with the 
papal court and from his frequent changes of residence in 
Italy and France, to speak authoritatively regarding the prac- 
tice of his day. But Durandus, writing about the year 1290, 


1 “Quia vero per haec verba Hoc est enim corpus meum, et non per alia, panis 
transubstantiatur in Corpus Christi, prius hostiam non levet sacerdos, donec 
ipsa plene protulerit verba, ne pro creatore creatura a populo veneretur."’ 

“ Hostia autem ita levetur in altum, ut a fidelibus circumstantibus valeat 
intueri; per hoc enim fidelium devotio excitatur et fidei meritum suscipiat 
incrementum. Parochiani vero solicite exhortentur, ut in elevatione Corporis 
Christi, non irreverenter se inclinent, sed genufiectant, et Creatorem suum 
adorent omni devotione et reverentia, ad quod per campanellae pulsationem 
primitus excitentur, et in elevatione ter tangatur campana major."’ (Wilkins, 


ii, p. 132.) 
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simply informs us that at the elevation of both Host and 
chalice, a little bell (sgwil/a) is rung.1 We can be under no 
misapprehension regarding the kind of bell which was meant 
by sguilla, for Durandus, in the earlier part of the treatise 
(Lib. I., cap. 4, n. 11), gives us a sort of graduated list of 
bells and their names, and the sgui//a—the very name suggests 
something shrill—was apparently the smallest. In thorough 
accord with this we find in medizval inventories, wills and 
churchwardens’ accounts, numerous references to “ sacring 
bells,’’ which are often so described as to leave no doubt of 
their relatively diminutive size. The “sacring” was, of 
course, the elevation, or more strictly the consecration, of the 
Mass, and the sacring bell was the little bell specially 
employed to ring at that time. Thus a sixteenth century 
inventory of Lincoln Cathedral mentions, “ Item, a sacryng 
bell of sylver weying vii unces.”* Another inventory of St. 
Paul’s, London, at a much earlier date (1297) speaks of 
““one hand-bell and one tinkling bell (¢intinabulum) to be 
rung at the elevation of the Body of Christ,’’* while in an 
early English will of 1395 we read: “ I bequethe a chales 
and a pax brede . . . and a sacrynge belle.’ Many further 
examples might be added. 

None the less, a good deal of episcopal pressure seems to 
have been exerted to secure that the elevation at the principal 
Mass in parish churches should be made known to the people 
in some more conspicuous way than by the tinkling of a 
little sacring bell in the hands of the server. The ordinance 
of Bishop Quivil of Exeter quoted above is by no means the 
earliest of these enactments. Following the lead probably 
of such religious orders as the Cistercians, decrees were 
passed regarding ringing at the elevation, which can leave no 
doubt that one of the larger bells in the steeple was meant to 
be used. The earliest unmistakable injunction that I have 
met with in this matter is a synodal decree of Miinster in 
Westphalia, which directs that “ the bell (campana) is to be 
rung three times that the faithful who hear it may adore 
wherever they may be.’’® Clearly the little sacring bell could 


1 Durandus, Rationale diversorum offciorum, Lib, iv. cap. 41, n. 53: ‘‘ In eleva- 
tione utriusque squilla pulsatur.” 
® Archaologia, vol. liii. p. 21. 
8 Dugdale’s Monasticon (ist edition), vol. iii. p. 331. 
* Early English Wills (E. E. T. S.), p. 5- 
5 Mansi, Concilia, xxiv. p. 314. 
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not be heard outside the church, and therefore a larger bell 
must here be meant. If any doubt remained it would be 
removed by a whole series of enactments of the same nature 
which follow in quick succession. For example, the very 
next year, 1280, a provincial Council held at Cologne passed 
a decree in the following terms: 


Also let no priest lift up the Host to show it to the people 
until after pronouncing the words Hoc est enim corpus meum. 
And let the bell be tolled with three strokes on one side that the 
faithful who hear it, wherever they may be, may come and adore. 


I am not quite certain that we must necessarily suppose 
in this case that the bell was a great bell or that it was only 
to be rung when the Host was already lifted up. It would 
be too late then to “ come and adore.” At any rate the 
wording was somewhat modified in subsequent enactments 
elsewhere, both by inserting the word /hen, by substituting 
campana magna for nola, and by omitting the word come. 
For example, at Liége in 1287 this last-quoted decree was 
re-enacted in practically identical terms with the exception 
of the three changes mentioned, and it was once more re- 
peated at Cambray in 1300. For the sake of comparison 
I quote the Latin in a footnote.? For us in England interest 
centres in the constitution of Archbishop Peckham at Lam- 
beth, 1281, which was drawn up, it will be noticed, the year 
after the Council of Cologne. The terms are these: 


But in the elevation of the Body of our Lord let the bell 
be tolled by a stroke on one side (fulsetur campana in uno latere) 
that the common people who have no leisure to attend Mass every 
day, where ever they may be, in the fields or in their houses, may 
fall upon their knees.’ 


Over the meaning of this constitution a lively controversy 


1 “ Item nullus sacerdos elevet hostiam ad ostendendum populo, nisi post- 
quam dixerit haec verba Hoc est enim Corpus meum. Et pulsetur nola tribus 
ictibus ex una parte ut fideles qui audierint ubicunque fuerint veniant et 
adorent.” (Mansi, xxiv. p. 350.) 

2 “Sacerdos non elevet hostiam ad ostendendum populo, nisi postquam 
dixerit haec verba : Hoc est enim corpus meum et tunc pulsetur campana magna 
tribus ictibus ex una parte ut fideles qui audierint, ubicunque fuerint, adorent.” 

Statutes of John Bishop of Liége, a.p. 1287 (Mansi, Concilia, vol. xxiv. 
p. 896). For Cambray see Hartzheim, iv. p. 71. 

® “In elevatione vero ipsius corporis Domini pulsetur campana in uno 
latere, ut populares, quibuscelebrationi missarum non vacat quotidie interesse, 
ubicunque fuerint, seu in agris, seu in domibus, flectant genua.” (Wilkins, ii. 


P. 52.) 
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has ranged of late years. Many ecclesiologists have appealed 
to it as offering the only intelligible explanation of that 
curious feature of medizval English architecture known as 
the “low side window.”’ These scholars, and notably Mr. 
Francis Bond in his, in most respects, admirable work pub- 
lished last year,' are satisfied that the bell spoken of by 
Peckham was a small hand-bell which was meant to be rung 
“on one side ” of the church, through the low side window in 
the chancel, which was ordinarily closed on the inside by a 
shutter. That these apertures were constructed that the server 
at Mass might put his hand through and ring a bell which 
would be heard outside I should not dream of disputing. But 
I am equally convinced that Peckham intended nothing of the 
sort in the decree just quoted. It is admitted, I believe, 
that no low side windows are known to exist in France, Ger- 
many or the Netherlands, but the decree regarding “ the bell 
rung on one side ”’ is found there both earlier and later than 
in England, and at Liége and at Cambray it is “ a great bell ”’ 
(magna campana) which is to be sorung. Again, Peckham 
clearly contemplated a signal which would be heard in the 
fields and houses, as the Canonist Lyndwode points out in 
his commentary on the decree. This must surely point to 
one of the big bells in the tower, for no hand-bell rung 
through a window would reach much beyond the limits of an 
ordinary English churchyard, the larger part of which almost 
invariably lay to the south, on the same side, that is to say, 
as the low window. But more especially the phrase in uno 
latere or ex una parte is readily intelligible as applied to a 
great bell. It simply means tolling as opposed to ringing. 
The Old Jacobean lexicographer, John Minsheu, in his Guide 
to the Tongues (1617), shows that he understood the dis- 
tinction perfectly when he set down the definition: “ to oll 
a bell is to make him strike onely of one side’; this being 
opposed, of course, to the technical “ ringing,” which is to 
swing the bell over so that the clapper strikes both sides. 

The fact is, as may be readily admitted, that though 
the low side windows were intended for ringing a bell, the 
bell in question was a warning bell and not that rung at the 
elevation. It was readily heard within the precincts of the 
churchyard, and probably was so timed as easily to allow 
the troop of idlers who stood chatting and amusing them- 
selves beside the churchyard cross to make their way into 


1 F. Bond, English Church Architecture, vol. ii. p. 673—696. 
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the church to witness the elevation. This was accounted 
by the less devout as the vital part of hearing Mass, and so 
long as a glimpse of the consecrated Host was secured the rest 
was held to matter little. No full justification of the theory 
can here be attempted,! our present concern is with the bells, 
and for the moment it is sufficient to point out that such a 
practice provides a sufficient explanation of the use of a 
warning bell rung originally when the priest was making the 
crosses over the bread and wine, but, as years passed by, 
seemingly also at the Sanctus. It appears probable that the 
cruder and more primitive way of giving this warning, especi- 
ally in the smaller parish churches in the country districts, 
was by ringing a hand-bell through a low window. Ordinarily 
this was closed by a shutter, but the server opened it to give 
the signal. Ata later date and in the more opulent churches 
this rather rough and ready device gave place to a special 
Sanctus bell, weighing half a hundredweight or more, that 
was suspended in a bell cot outside, above the chancel arch, 
and was rung by a simple cord which could be reached by the 
server in the chancel. Apart from the already quoted ordi- 
nance of Bishop Quivil, the evidence for the existence of 
some such warning bell is abundant. Thus in the Zay Folks 
Mass Book we read in the B text of the fourteenth century: 

Loke pater noster thou be sayande 

To tho chalyce he be saynande, 

Then tyme is nere of sakring 

A litel belle men oyse to ring.? 
i.e., ““ See that you keep on saying the Our Father until he 
(the priest) is making crosses over the chalice; then the time 
of consecration is near and people are wont to ring a little 
bell.” I doubt not that this was a warning bell rung during 
the blessings of the prayer Quam oblationem. In Lydgate’s 
Merita Misse this particular ringing seems to be described 
as the “ cros-belle,” probably because the signal was given 
while the priest was busy “ crossing ” the host and chalice. 


And whan he ryngythe the cros-belle 
Pray than for a nothyr skylle (reason) 
That thou be worthy to see that syght 
That schalle be in hys handis light.* 


1 The ceader may be referred for a more complete but far from exhaustive 
statement to a paper read by the present writer at the Cologne Eucharistic 
Congress, 1909, and printed in the Proceedings, pp. 589—602. 

2 Lay-Folks’' Mass Book (Simmons), p. 38. 
8 Lydgate, Merita Missae, ap. Simmons, p. 150. 
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Clearly this was before the elevation, for the writer goes 
on to describe it and to suggest suitable devotions to be used 
at the time. Again, when John Myrc in his /#structions for 
Parish Priests speaks thus: 


And whanne they here the belle rynge 

To that holy sakerynge, 

Teche them knele downe bothe yonge and old 
And bothe there handes up to hold.* 


“ Ringing /o the sakring ” clearly implies that the ring- 
ing was done before the elevation actually took place; and 
other passages might be quoted to prove the same point. Let 
it be sufficient to refer to the Reformer Becon’s scurrilous 
description of this part of the Mass: 


While ye are thus blessing (the od/ata), the boye or parrish 
clarke rings the littel sacry bell which biddeth the people lay 
all things asyde now and lift up their handes, beholde their maker, 
knele duwne and worship their Lord God which Sir John shall 
straightwayes make with as much spede as may be and shew 
hym unto them above his head.? 


I do not venture to assert that there is continuity between 
this sacring bell of warning and the bell commonly rung 
now in this country, as also in many places abroad, at the 
Hanc igitur oblationem. Certain it is that this ringing is 
nowhere prescribed by the missal rubrics, nor is it customary 
in Rome, but we may at any rate recognize the likelihood 
that the same idea of preparation that seemed a sufficient 
reason to Bishop Quivil for ringing a campanella before the 
actual consecration of the host, led to the adoption of a simi- 
lar practice in more modern days. At the same time it is 
quite possible that the old English usage was imitated abroad 
and lingered on in some out of the way locality until chance 
again brought it into notice and gave it a wider vogue. 

But over and above this little bell rung inside the church 
just before the consecration, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that in England a signal of warning was given before this 
outside the building at the moment of the Sanctus. Of direct 
liturgical evidence, be it frankly confessed, I can adduce 
nothing. The whole weight of the argument must fall upon 
the prevalence of the name “ sanctus bell,” which in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries meets us repeatedly in Eng- 

1 Myrc’s Instructions to Parish Priests, E.E.T.S., p. 9. 


2 Becon’s Works, 1563, vol. iii. fol. 41 b. ‘Sir John,” of course, was a 
contemptuous nickname for a priest. 
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lish inventories and other similar documents. Very com- 
monly the word appears in a more or less corrupt form as 
“‘ sawnse-bell,” “ santes-bell,” “‘saints-bell,” but it is also 
found at an early date as “ sanctus bell’ in full letters. It 
was, moreover, as surviving specimens show, a bell of dis- 
tinctive size, intermediate between a bell for the steeple and 
a hand-bell, and weighing most commonly half a hundred- 
weight or more. In the sixteenth century all the more opulent 
parish churches in England were provided with one such bell 
and they hung for the most part in a cot above the chancel 
arch or somewhere outside the chancel wall. As already sug- 

ested, there seems good reason to believe that these bells, 
rung by a cord, replaced the unskilful device of the hand- 
bell and the low window. So far as I am aware, there is no 
trace of such a name as “ sanctus bell” to be found in 
medizval times in France or Germany, and in these countries 
there are also no low side windows.! Neither must we omit 
to notice that a moderate-sized bell rung out of doors at the 
Sanctus would easily be heard throughout the churchyard, 
and especially at the churchyard cross, and would give plenty 
of time for idlers to make their way into the edifice by the 
west porch, and to settle themselves on their knees in readi- 
ness for the elevation. 

As a conclusion then of all this inquiry I am inclined to 
believe that in ordinary English parish churches, before the 
elevation, a special bell, of intermediate size, hanging in a 
cot, was rung at the Sanctus, affording time enough for 
loiterers to assemble who were in the immediate vicinity. 
Then inside the church the little sacring bell was rung when 
the priest began to make the signs of the cross over the oblata 
in the prayer, Quam oblationem, and again the server rang it, 
as the rubrics of the present Roman missal direct him to do, 
as he knelt behind the priest holding a lighted torch or lifting 
the priest's chasuble at the moment of the consecration. 
Lastly, in well served churches one of the big bells of the 
tower boomed out its message to the houses and the fields as 
the Body of the Lord and the chalice of His Blood were 
raised on high in the hands of the celebrant. 


1 “ Sanktus-glocke” is a term used by modern German archzologists, but I 
have been unable to find any recognition of it as a medieval form in the 
historical dictionaries I have consulted. Also in France, where a discussion 
went on for over a year in the Intermédiaire (1911—1912) on the phrase sonbs la 
corde des Saincts, no one of the learned philologists who took part in it suggested 
that saints was a sanctus bell, or that the name came from Sanctus. 
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It seems worth while to add, in deference to the large 
amount of Continental evidence for the ringing of a big bell 
at the moment of the elevation, that the inscription O REX 
GLORIZ CHRISTE VENI CUM PACE (O King of Glory Christ 
come with peace), which is of such very common occurrence 
upon German and Scandinavian medizval bells,! may not im- 
probably be eucharistic and have reference to the moment of 
consecration. I had formerly in these pages been inclined to 
connect it with the Angelus as a memorial of the Incarnation. 
The eucharistic interpretation however seems the more 
probable, especially when one compares it with two others 
whose significance can hardly be disputed. One is a 14th 
century bell at Cologne. 


h EN CELUM, MATRE QUEM TERRA PARIT SINE PATRE 
PANIS MONSTRATUR, DEUS EST, CARO VIVA LEVATUR 


The other, belonging to Hedepor, near Wolfenbuttel, and 
also of the 14th century, is inscribed: 



























4 AVE SALUS MUNDI VERBUM PATRIS HOSTIA VERA 


In conclusion it may be noted that no trace of a bell at 
the Domine non sum dignus was known in the middle ages. 
It may be said to be practically unrecognized in Rome even 
at the present day. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 See F. Uldall, Danmarks Middelalderlige Kirkehlokker, Copenhagen, 1906 
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II. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF “ SUSAN.” 


FORTY years ago she stood screaming on the outside of the 
picture book, with her affectionate relations and friends all 
gathering round her, offering sympathy, and trying to find 
out what on earth was the matter. 

In the second picture, as well as I can remember, she 
was still screaming, but there were fewer friends, and their 
sympathy was less apparent. And so it went on to the con- 
clusion of the story:—one by one the father, brother, sister, 
nurse, and even the devoted mother was obliged to go away; 
till at length Susan was left all alone, with her mouth wide 
open, screaming in a deserted world. 

That was in the early days of my own childhood. I 
never met her again until one afternoon when Betty wanted 
to poke the fire, and was not allowed to do so:—the deter- 
mined attitude, the open mouth, the sudden roar, instantly 
revived that object-lesson from the land of memory, and un- 
hesitatingly I cried out, “* Susan!” 

Now the worst of ‘“ Susan” is that when she has once 
found her way into a peaceful, happy nursery she is sure to 
come again, and people walking past the house can hear her, 
and they turn and say to one another, “* Whatever is the mat- 
ter with little Betty?” not knowing that Betty, mysteriously, 
has vanished, for the nonce, and another horrible young per- 
son is standing by the washhand-stand in her stead. Next to 
the fire her favourite place is by the washhand-stand, and her 
favourite times for coming are when mother is extra busy, or 
extra tired. 

It is a remarkable fact that although Betty has been ac- 
customed to a daily bath, and an unusual amount of hair- 
brushing all her infant life, ‘“‘ Susan” can’t bear being put 
clean and tidy, and lays great stress on her resentment, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, declaring that the water gets 
in her eyes, or clutching tight hold of her tangly hair, so 
that the comb is unable to go through it. 
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Any mother, who has ever tried, in a limited time, to get 
** Susan ”’ ready for a party, or to go down to see a visitor, 


can recall the thankless and exhausting process. ‘‘ Oh! that 
there were no visitors and no parties,” she feels inclined to 
say. 


In every family, I expect, at one time or another, there 
is a “* Susan,” although they do not always mention her by 
name. The exception to this rule, although at first sight it 
might appear to be an unmixed blessing, is regarded by ma- 
ternal human instinct as a foredoomed calamity in disguise. 
“Too good to live,” they name it, such a degree of unsel- 
fishness, obedience, and gentleness filling relations with 
alarm. In all my life I have only ever come across one 
exception, whose mother, although she firmly believed that 
it is advisable for children sometimes to feel themselves in 
the wrong, was never able to find an opportunity for scolding 
her. She occupied herself in pretty and unusual ways, de- 
licately dusting the crannies in the wall beside the pathway 
with her pocket-handkerchief, for the soiling of which it was 
half hoped to call her to account, until the explanation that 
she was “ making nests for the angels” disarmed all cri- 
ticism. She would stand for hours watching the old birds 
feed their young, and her grief at the sight of a dead fledg- 
ling, which had fallen from a height, was pitiable. Out 
walking, every member of the family vied with the other, 
when passing “a mole tree ”’ to divert the little girl’s atten- 
tion, lest those soft, dark, velvet bodies, hung ruthlessly upon 
the gamekeeper’s branches, should break her tender heart. 
The naughtiest thing that little ““ Exception " ever did was 
once to pin a trail of paper to her Grannie’s cap string, and 
even then she spoiled the effect of it by being so sorry, five 
minutes afterwards, and begging to be forgiven; never 
dreaming that her mother had sighed with relief, and the 
Grannie was delighted, absolutely delighted, at the innocent 
mischief. 

In the case of ‘‘ Susan ” one can hardly imagine a greater 
contrast to the “ Exception” than the Rule. Poor little 
‘“* Susan ’’! the unwanted child! her very existence might be 
worked up into a pathetic story; it is so sad to think that no 
nursery wants her, no nurse can put up with her, nobody loves 
her. O Susan! She does not always scream, she may be 
selfish, disobedient, lazy or troublesome in any way,—as time 
goes on she dresses herself up in many fashions; but there 
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is always a twist about the corner of her mouth, suggestive 
of a possible wide opening, by which recognition is invited. 
The frequency of her visits, and the regularity of their re- 
turn, prepare all those who have to do with her for exactly 
what may be expected: —if Betty wants to go out, and it is 
not time to go out; or if it is the time to go to bed, and Betty 
does not want to go to bed, then in walks “ Susan,” for all the 
world like a cuckoo clock, or the old man and woman in the 
weather-house! 

For a long time I tried not to see her, and made a spe- 
cial study of the art of ignoring her existence. When other 
people exclaimed at her, and pointed her out to me, and 
prophesied the terrible end which she must come to, I half 
closed my eyes, focussed my mind, and looked right through 
those atoms dancing all the wrong way, until I saw my 
Elizabeth, sweet little Elizabeth, with the calm, high brow, 
kind smile, and clear, true eyes. ‘‘ She és there,” I said, 
“I see her’; and the good-natured, district nurse of wide 
experience, the doctor’s childless wife, the widow lady of sen- 
sitive refinement, the practical, commonsense, unmarried, 
elderly school-mistress, all looked, and seeing only 
“Susan's” strong will, violent temper, and terrific lung 
power, agreed with one another that I was blind, or if not, 
literally deaf and blind, of far too sanguine a temperament, 
and destined in a few years time to awful disillusionment. 

“ Poor lady! she thinks the child is perfect,” they would 
say, not guessing that their pronouncement was far from be- 
ing a correct statement of the case. 

Of course, I saw the pebbles which my adopted daughter 
would pick up, from the neat path at some friend’s house 
where we were calling, and throw upon the well-kept lawn ; 
I saw her kicking stones, and spoiling the toes of her best 
shoes; I saw her scraping the mud on the road into patterns 
with her new golosh; I saw her jumping into the swept-up 
heaps of snow beside our gate, and recklessly discarding hat 
and gloves and tie into the nearest ditch; but then I had 
also seen her at the age of one (when any other baby would 
have been contented to lie on its back and say “‘ Coo,” and 
wait for admiration), throwing away her feeding bottles over 
the edge of the perambulator, with an utter disregard for 
spilled milk and broken glass. She was so full of vigour 
and determination, kicking her socks off every other minute, 
and standing right up in the carriage the next ; and even, if my 
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watchful eye was temporarily distracted, leaning perilously 
over the edge to watch the wheel go round. During those 
perambulator days I looked forward to the time when she 
would walk: when she walked she took to bolting from me 
down dark, narrow alleys, if I stopped to speak to any one, 
and my time was spent in hunting for her, chasing her, get- 
ting other children to help me circumvent her, and then 
vainly trying to comfort her as I led her,—torni, crushed, 
crumpled, bruised, cut, and unconquered,—home. 

The wilfulness, obstinacy, and disobedience that became 
apparent to other people when she was able to trot about 
alone, were by no means new characteristics to the mother 
who had nursed her, prayed for her, and done penance for 
her, ever since she was five weeks old. I saw the faults, in all 
probability far more clearly than anyone else did, but through 
them all I saw the rea/ Elizabeth—the Saint that was to be, 
and I never forgot that it was my duty to help my baby clear 
away the rubbish in between. There were times, I must con- 
fess, when the little rubbish heap looked rather like a moun- 
tain; but although I had some difficulty in getting rid of it, 
I never lost sight of the fact that it would go—when the 
temptations, which she was not yet sufficiently determined to 
conquer for herself, had been done battle with by me. So there 
were meals of hard, dry crusts, which she had left; and there 
were nights of hard, cold sleeping on the floor ; and there were 
sometimes floods of weeping in disappointment and despair, 
when I had to remind myself of the words with which St. 
Ambrose consoled St. Monica: “ It is impossible that the 
child of so many tears should perish.” 

Thus for the first long seven years I went on steadily 
making dents upon the baby brain, knowing that the deliber- 
ate acts would come later on, with the use of reason, and trying 
not to feel too distressed over the little thoughtless actions 
of the present. Sometimes when “ Susan ” was very trouble- 
some I used to say, “ Let’s see if we can find Betty,” and 
after a long, tactful search behind the curtain, under the 
table, on the mantelpiece, and in the tea-caddy, she used to 
come back laughing, so good, and ready to listen with de- 
light to all the naughty things that “ Susan " had been doing 
whilst she was away; though of course it was sad to find her 
pinafore black with coal dust, her shoes soaked through with 
mud, her picture-books scribbled over, and her best toys 
broken. 
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With the advent of a “‘ Daddy,” to our nursery, there 
came six other little personalities: —or it may have been that 
Betty’s character when passed through the prism of his in- 
tellect was more scientifically broken up into its component 
parts. Catherine was his especial favourite, his companion 
in expeditions to the town, and his enraptured audience, sit- 
ting on his knee, whilst he told stories of the other children. 
And I, going about my housework, in another room, caught 
glimpses of them too. There was Emmeline, who lost her 
tea-set in a “ Blue Lagoon,” and wandered about vaguely 
seeking for it, till some kind sailor silently placed it in her 
way. (Betty, being in the habit of losing nearly everything, 
fully appreciated the humour of that incident.) There were 
the three song children, Dulcie, and Daisy, and Dorothy May, 
whom Armel sang about; beautiful, well-behaved children, 
who only came here very rarely, on birthdays, and special oc- 
casions, such as “ white frock parties”; they always said 
“ Please,” and “ Thank you,” and remembered which was 
the “how d’y’do hand.”’ Betty felt very impressed when 
““Daddy” told her about those little girls, they sounded so 
impossibly good, and then when he had worked her up to 
the point of appreciating them and believing in them, he 
would enlarge on “ Susan’s ’’ enormities by way of contrast ; 
how she turned round, like a pivot, in church, at every open- 
ing of the door, and simply wouldn’t remember to take warn- 
ing by Mrs. Lot! how her mother grieved when she refused 
to help her, and flung her clothes about, and smashed her 
playthings, and got so wild and excited that she could not 
sleep, and kept calling out all night, ‘“ Mother, dear, will 
you just come here a millet?” ‘ Millet” sounded rather 
amusing as “* Daddy ”’ said it, but his little Catherine felt 
ashamed, and nestled in his arms, and tried to think of that 
*“* Susan ” child as living in some country far away, right over 
the sea,—the sort of child one hears about, but never expects 
to meet. ‘If she was in a picture book, I should cut her 
out and burn her, it is much too ugly a story to have in Mary’s 
Meadow,” she declared—Daddy’s Catherine being a most 
right-thinking little daughter, who deserved all sorts of 
treats. Sometimes as a reward for exemplary conduct he 
would take her to visit an old woman at a sweetstuff shop, 
who gave her sweets like stfawberries, so exactly like, that you 
couldn’t tell the difference! in crinkled paper dishes,—the 
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sort of dainty that only a Daddy’s own little girl would ever 
dare to think of having,—and a very kind Daddy at that! 

““ Come here,” he would say, in the early days before she 
really understood him. ‘“‘ What for?” Betty would ask, but 
Catherine soon realized that it was certain to be something 
perfectly delightful, and learned to run to him in a minute. 

After our marriage necessitated the dividing of my atten- 
tion, another constant claimant was “ Perpetua,” so called 
because she never would stop bothering. When some poem 
was being read aloud, or when some important letter needed 
an immediate answer, or when some large bill, starting with 
an “‘ account rendered,”’ which I well knew was paid, neces- 
sitated a thorough scrutiny of all the other items : —these were 
the occasions when Perpetua insisted upon the recognition of 
her existence. It was not so much what she wanted, as the 
persistency with which she wanted it, and to meet these ex- 
hausting emergencies we at length invented a game, called 
“the obedience game,” which we learned and adapted from 
the Life of Saint Rose of Lima. “If I Aave to be inter- 
rupted,”’ I thought, when I first hit on this plan of turning 
Perpetua’s tiresomeness to good use, “if I ave to be both- 
ered incessantly it may as well be with the definite intention 
of instilling the merit of obedience into that infant mind. 
And from a game it developed into a story, which was told 
and re-told until, at length, at her request, it came to be writ- 
ten down, and ran as follows :— 

One day when Mother was busy in the kitchen up came 
little Betty and asked if she might tidy her cell, and Mother 
said, “* Yes, dear, I am going to make a cake, and I don’t want 
to be disturbed, that will be a very good thing for you to 
do.” <A few minutes later when Mother was measuring out 
the self-rising flour up came little Betty again, and stood 
still with her heels together and her hands to her sides as 
she had been taught to do for “attention.” ‘ What is it, 
darling?” asked Mother, not caring for the interruption, but 
glad to see her child behaving so well. ‘‘ Please Mother dear, 
will you give me permission to pick up the bits on the floor?” 
“Yes, dear, certainly. That is a nice tidy thing to do,” so 
Betty went off to pick up the bits. But in a few minutes, just 
as the cake was going into the oven, back she came again, 
asking most politely, ‘“‘ Please, dear Mother, will you kindly 
allow me to put all these bits of paper and cotton in the rub- 
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bish bucket under the sink?”’ But Mother was so intent on 
the oven being exactly the right heat for the cake that she 
did not hear footsteps behind her, and the voice made her 
start, and she burned her fingers, and felt vexed, and an- 
swered impatiently, ‘‘O you little fidget! what is it now?” 
And Betty repeated her request. “* Yes, dear, of course, that 
is the place in which you always put them ”’; and Betty went 
away again for a little while—only a little while, all the morn- 
ing her polite requests went on:—might she fold up her 
nighty? and hang up her dressing-gown, and put her shoes in 
a straight line under the dressing-table? and dust the kitchen 
chairs? and play with her doll? and draw on her slate? 

Brother Lawrence might have borne it patiently, and 
never have lost his peace of mind, and culinary skill; but 
Mother got very irritable, and made mistakes; she hated be- 
ing bothered just when she was in the act of straining the 
soup, and trying to be very careful not to let any of it get 
wasted; and when one gets irritable one uses an enamel 
saucepan instead of an iron one, and the soup was too thick, 
and got caught on one side (because the fire was very hot 
for the sake of the cake in the oven), and Mother wondered 
if it was quite spoiled, and would taste burnt; and at that 
very minute Betty began again; and she lost her temper al- 
together. ‘‘ How you do bother! what makes you so tire- 
some to-day? What on earth is the matter with you?” 

Then Betty lifted up an angel face with trustful innocent 
eyes, and said, “‘ Please Mother dear, I want to be a Saint, and 
you said the way to be a Saint was always to ask permission 
about everything, and to be perfectly obedient.”’ 

So the end is that Mother hugged her, and the soup didn’t 
taste a bit burnt, and the cake turned out well, and Brother 
Lawrence and St. Rose of Lima congratulated themselves on 
having had a considerable share of the morning’s pro- 
ceedings ! 

Like every other young thing, the habit of obedience 
grows; and at a certain height there comes the blossom of 
consideration for the giver of permissions. 

A woman, however weary, whilst still on two feet, wash- 
ing and ironing, cooking and clearing away, does not pre- 
sent herself as an object of compassion to her offspring— 
and even to her own eye her sufferings merely seem to trans- 
late themselves into outbursts of irritability. 

But the usually active mother, lying prone upon a bed in 
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broad daylight awakens dormant pity in a little daughter’s 
heart, and the sudden reversal of the order of daily minis- 
terings, fetchings and carryings, hot-water bottles and cups 
of milk, doors to be opened and windows to be shut, quickly 
endows the young intelligence with an enlarged environment 
for its hitherto impulsive, but misdirected energy. No 
voluntary penance on my part had ever conquered Betty’s 
temptations with such success as did that unintentional illness 
when it became her pleasure to wait upon my pain. In tidy- 
ing the sick-room, and clearing away invalid trays of food, 
she seemed, without difficulty now, to be clearing away her 
own rubbish heap. 

Susan absolutely disappeared, and all that was best in 
the other six personalities gathered themselves together into 
a very satisfactory child. 

Catherine looked after her Daddy, counting his stout 
bottles, and reminding him when they would have to be 
ordered again. The three song children were unusually care- 
ful with their white pinafores and company manners. 

Emmeline remembered to put her books on the book- 
shelf and her toys in the toy cupboard, and if by accident 
she did mislay anything for a while, she made her request 
for assistance to St. Anthony of Padua. 

Perpetua, when the fit took her to be very officious and 
insistent, only wanted to do things to help Mother, instead 
of wanting to have something for herself. 

So that what with Catherine, Dulcie, Daisy, and Dorothy 
May, Emmeline and Perpetua, as well as Betty all against 
her, that Susan child was utterly routed; and when her 
mother rose from her sick-bed and undertook once more the 
duties of the home, she found, to her anutterable thankful- 
ness, kind, gentle, sweet, and ready to be her right hand in 
every way, that very little daughter in whom she had so long 
believed, and for whose advent she had prayed so earnestly. 
Elizabeth had come to stay. 


VIOLET O'CONNOR. 








Miscellanea. 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Chota Nagpur Mission. 


IN our January number we criticized an article in 7he 
Guardian for last November 28th, signed with the initials 
C.H.R. (not unknown in Protestant Missionary circles), and 
entitled “‘ Missionary Methods.” The article was really an 
attack on Catholic missions which, specifically in India and 
China, are charged with wholesale resort to bribery and finan- 
cial tyranny, as a means of making native converts. As we 
have something further to say about this Guardian article we 
may be allowed to quote once more a short passage from it: 


After the Lutheran and Anglican missions had obtained a 
widespread success in the Chota-Nagpur district in North- 
Eastern India, the Roman missionaries, who then appeared for 
the first time, adopted the policy of granting small loans to all 
who were willing to attend their churches, on the understanding 
that these loans would not be repayable as long as those who 
received them continued to attend. The recipients included a 
large number of those who were formerly attached to the 
Lutheran and Anglican missions, and the system is in working 
order at the present time. 


At the time we could only meet this charge, which re- 
ferred to a remote field of missionary work, by questioning 
its truth, if it meant more than that by this means it was 
sought to induce the natives in question at least to listen to 
what the missionaries had to say. But our short article was 
quoted by the Bombay Lxaminer, and thus came to the know- 
ledge of the Catholic Herald of India, a Calcutta paper, 
with full cognizance of the doings of the missionaries in the 
Chota Nagpur district. This Calcutta paper, in its issue for 
February 25th, has an editorial note on the subject from 
which we learn what was the probable source of C.H.R.’s 
information. Ina recent number of the Dublin 77inity Col- 
lege Missionary Magazine appeared, under the title of 
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“* Souperism,” a letter from the Rev. J. C. Forrester, sta- 
tioned apparently at Hazaribagh, on the borders of the Chota 
Nagpur province: 


What I want to be publicly known [says this Mr. Forrester] 
is the method that the Jesuits adopt in making converts. Their 
plan is as follows: In Ranchi they have established a large Credit 
Society, which is called a Co-operative Society. As a matter 
of fact the society is controlled by priests and the members have 
little or nothing to say to the management thereof. The ostensible 
purpose is agricultural co-operation. It is, I think, recognized 
by the Government as one of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
of the Province. It was definitely stated by the Jesuits that it 
was not to be used directly as a means of making converts. As 
a matter of fact, it is a huge proselytizing agency. They make 
advances to the people on condition that they join the Roman 
Mission. If they are Protestants they are rebaptized; if they 
are heathens, the adults are admitted as Catechumens, and the 
children taken into the school and, I believe, baptized. As long 
as the borrower remains in connection with the Roman Mission 
he will not be expected to repay either capital or interest. But 
naturally if he shows symptoms of desiring to leave, the screw is 
at once put on. In this way the Jesuits have gained possession 
of several villages in the Ranchi district. It is curious that 
out here the Romans should be openly and flagrantly guilty of 
the Souperism which at home they so vehemently denounce. I 
think that publicity should be given to such characteristic methods 
of propagating the Gospel. 


The last sentence seems peculiarly suggestive. As coming 
in a letter addressed to readers in the very home of Pro- 
testant Souperism, was it intended, one cannot help asking, 
pour encourager les autres? But what has the Catholic 
Herald of India to say to the charge against the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries? 


We do not know the Rev. Forrester, but if the above is to 
be taken as his characteristic method of propagating the Gospel, 
we beg to remark that he apparently gives no place in his methods 
to the commandment of our Lord not to bear false witness against 
the neighbour. 

1. The co-operative society of Father Hoffmann is a credit 
society. It is registered and conforms in every way to the laws 
on the subject—Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904 and 
the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912. 

2. How far it is “controlled” by priests is clearly shown 
in the Articles of the Association; as stated in the preamble, the 
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provisional control (for the first fifteen years) means supervision, 
guidance, and /artial control by the Director; and the duties 
of the Director are clearly defined by the same rules. 

3- It is not, and never was, used or intended as an agency 
to get converts, and it has zo¢ proved a huge proselytizing agency. 
It is meant as a means to save our Catholics from the clutches 
of the usurer, and from being reduced to leaving their country 
for the tea-gardens of Assam. 

4. The membership is confined to Roman Catholics, as the 
recognized and official name—Catholic Co-operative Credit So- 
ciety—implies, and as the rules show. 

5. The Society could not have continued in existence had the 
members (Catholics, as we have said) not been compelled to faith- 
fully pay the interest on the loan received and repay capital by 
instalments, as provided by the rules. The Rev. J.C. Forrester 
might have given the Jesuits some credit for common-sense and 
business methods. 

It may be added that such guarantees are required before a 
loan is given that up to now it has not been necessary to sue in 
court for money due and not paid up. The Councils of the 
different units take care that the money be handed in, even if 
the borrower is the most fervent Catholic. The Protestant (above 
all, the Anglicans) might have followed the same system—their 
banks would not have been the huge failure they have been. 

The Government started some banks but on a smaller scale. 
The Lutheran Mission has also some credit banks, but they have 
not the vitality of the Catholic Credit banks. 

6. Father Hoffmann was not only complimented on his huge 
success, but received from the Government of India the Kaiser-i- 
Hind medal for public services to India, by which the sovereign 
“wishes to show his appreciation for important and useful ser- 
vices in advancement of the pudlic interests of the Indian Em- 
pire.” 

7. The Government officers have access to all the books of 
the society; they see it at work in the district and they praise 
it, as we could show from the Government Resolution of the 
Province. If what the Rev. J. C. Forrester writes is true the 
Government officers are blind to what happens, or favour pro- 
selytism. 





The Athanasian Creed again. 

Another controversy has arisen in the Anglican Church over 
the question of retaining or discarding the liturgical use of 
the Athanasian Creed. Some time back a Committee of Con- 
vocation was appointed to inquire into and report upon Prayer 
Book Revision. The other day the Report was received and 
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discussed in both Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury. 
In the Upper House the Bishop of London called attention to 
the Committee’s recommendation concerning this Creed and 
proposed an Amendment. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion was that “ the whole document now known as the Qui- 
cungue vult be retained in a revised version without a rubric, 
as a theological document of authority, in the Book of Com- 
mon -Prayer, and that the said document, without verses 1 and 
2 and the latter part of verse 42, be prescribed for use on 
Trinity Sunday, the Sunday after Christmas, the Fifth Sun- 
day in Lent, and the last Sunday in October.’’ The Bishop's 
amendment was that this Creed be said or sung only once in 
the year, namely on Trinity Sunday, and that it be recited 
on that one occasion in its entirety, but in the revised form 
prepared by the Committee. We have not been able so far to 
see this revised translation, which we understand does not 
differ materially from the present, but the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment, as compared with that of the Reviser’s 
Report, is that, whereas by the latter the recitation of the 
damnatory clauses would be discontinued altogether, by the 
former it would be retained for that one occasion, in a slightly 
modified but not substantially altered form. The Bishop of 
London urged in support of this amendment that at the pre- 
sent time there is a feeling among more orthodox Anglicans 
that the Church of England is “ slowly slipping from the 
Catholic Faith,” and he cited as indicative of this feeling, 
the earnest request, signed by nearly 700 clergy of a single 
diocese, which only the previous day had been presented, 
“asking for some strong dogmatic statement to reassure men’s 
faith and make them certain that the Church holds the old 
historic faith.” He also suggested his own personal mode of 
understanding the damnatory clauses (“‘ whosoever wishes to 
be spiritually healthy the first essential is to believe the Chris- 
tian Faith ”), as one which satisfied the words of the Creed 
and could not well be quarrelled with by any one. 

The Bishops present by fifteen votes to seven accepted 
the Bishop of London’s amendment for one reason or another, 
and there the matter stands at present, so far as the Upper 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury is concerned. But 
Professor Emery Barnes, of Cambridge, ‘‘ as one whose duty 
it is to take part in the preparation of candidates for Holy 
Orders in the Church of England, is highly scandalized at this 
vote of the Bishops, and writes to 7he Times (of March 3rd) 
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to protest. He would not so much have minded the plan 
proposed by the Committee, which at least relieved the clergy 
who disliked them, of the burden of the damnatory clauses. 
But “ it is well known that the damnatory or minatory clauses 
of the so-called Athanasian Creed traverse and misrepresent 
the offer of salvation made in the New Testament, and these 
clauses culminate in a direct untruth,” “* Which faith except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.”” Thus the Bishops have “ paltered with 
truth,” and have not in any way extenuated their offence by 
limiting the affirmation of the untruth to one day in the year. 

Professor Emery Barnes speaks very confidently just as 
if all others were bound to assent to the statement which he 
utters so categorically. Yet these damnatory clauses, or 
minatory clauses, as they are better termed, so far from being 
opposed to the teaching of the New Testament are the 
equivalents of the direct words of our Lord: “ Go and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned.” For “ believe” here is evidently the correlative 
to preach, and to “ preach ”’ in the sense in which the word 
was then said to the Apostles, meant “ declare to them on My 
authority what I have taught you.” Believe therefore meant 
““ accept on My authority what these teach you.’”’ The doc- 
trine thus laid down is the antithesis to the doctrine, so com- 
mon in these days, that it does not matter what you believe 
as long as you do rightly, in other words, the doctrine that one 
religion is as good as another. This modern liberal doctrine 
is, it must be acknowledged, the only possible doctrine, if it 
be true that our Lord, having taught the system of truths 
which He here calls the Gospel, took no means to provide that 
it should be secured from corruption, and sufficiently 
authenticated to each generation. But if He did make such 
a provision and entrust His Gospel to the guardianship of 
the Catholic Church, the position that one religion is as good 
as another, in other words, that the religion of man’s inven- 
tion is as good as that of Christ’s own teaching—is divested 
of all probability, and the position that outside the Church 
there is no salvation becomes irresistible. Not that this 
means, or has ever meant, the palpably untenable doctrine 
that those who are in innocent ignorance of this attribute of 
the Catholic Church will fall under the condemnation, but 
that this Church és the true Church, sufficiently manifested 
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as such, and that those who are not in ignorance, or in only 
affected ignorance, of its truth endanger their souls if they 
do not submit to it. If it should be a question of choosing 
between two pictures, one of which conforms to the standard 
of true art, whilst the other is false art, a man who chose 
the latter, say because it was cheaper, might incur the con- 
tempt of those who can judge of art, but would commit no 
sin.. The maxim, “ Outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion,”’ means that a man cannot act thus in choosing between 
Catholicism and other religions. 


It is [said Pius 1X.] of faith that outside the Apostolic Roman 
Church no one can be saved, that this is the one ark of salvation, 
that this is the ark into which if a man do not enter‘he will perish 
in the deluge; at the same time it is to be held with equal 
certainty that those who suffer from ignorance of the true re- 
ligion, if their ignorance is invincible, are not guilty on this ac- 
count of any fault in the eyes of God. And who is there that 
can arrogantly claim to fix the limits of this ignorance in the 
face of the character and variety of populations, countries, in- 
telligences, and many other things. 


It is on these grounds that the recitation of the Qui- 
cunqgue vult is justly held to be reasonable and truthful in 
the Catholic Church. Those who join in it try to understand 
its affirmations, and indeed they are not difficult to under- 
stand, but they do not need to prove them one by one; they 
believe them all on the authority of the Catholic Church. 
And here becomes apparent the root-difficulty which Angli- 
cans find, and must ever find, in imposing or joining in such 
recitations. By its Twentieth Article their Church claims 
authority “ in controversies of faith,” but forthwith adds that 
“it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything contrary 
to God’s word "’—which is practically to submit the decisions 
of its rulers to the private judgments of its individual mem- 
bers. Professor Emery Barnes, and those who think like 
him, may then justly say that in objecting to the minatory 
clauses, or any other portions of this Creed, they are but 
using the right which Article 20 gives to them. Certainly it 
is not easy to deny them this right, and yet, if it is admitted, 
the practice of imposing not only the Athanasian Creed, with 
or without its minatory clauses, but the Nicene or the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, or any creed at all, becomes unjustifiable. 


S.F.S. 
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Communion in the Vernacular. 

We are in no position to correct the accounts which have 
been given in the newspapers of the deplorable scene alleged 
to have taken place recently on the occasion of the first Com- 
munion of some Polish children in Berlin. But in the de- 
scription we have read of this incident we have been surprised 
to find the following statement made in a Catholic newspaper 
to which we should naturally turn for instruction. “ It may 
be explained,” the writer says, “‘ that in Germany the priest, 
when giving Holy Communion, speaks not in Latin but in the 
vernacular.”” Though we are not at all prepared to declare 
that there may not be districts in Germany in which some use 
of the mother tongue in this connection still survives, we 
feel sure that the statement just quoted needs considerable 
qualification. To begin with, a question as to the lawfulness 
of using the vulgar speech in administering Holy Communion 
was submitted to the Congregation of Sacred Rites as far 
back as 1835, and the reply was in the negative. The in- 
quiry was sent up by the Capuchins in the Province of Swit- 
zerland in the following form: ‘‘ Can the custom of saying 
Ecce Agnus Dei and Domine non sum dignus in the vulgar 
tongue when giving Communion to the faithful be tolerated, 
or ought it to be suppressed?” To which the reply was “ The 
custom must be suppressed.” Seeing that recent legislation 
regarding the use of the vernacular in any liturgical function 
has been so severe, there does not appear to be much likeli- 
hood that this decision has been reversed of late years. We 
are satisfied, therefore, that the practice in question cannot 
safely be attributed to Germany as a whole. It is at best a 
local observance of limited extent. 

At the same time in former days a custom of making use 
of the vernacular in distributing Holy Communion un- 
doubtedly prevailed more widely not only in Germany but in 
some other European countries. Let us own that this practice, 
in a function which is at once so solemn and so personal, 
makes a certain appeal to us. We will begin with Switzer- 
land, whence the question was submitted to the Congregation 
of Rites in 1835. A copy of the Manuale of the Diocese of 
Lausanne, printed in 1500, tells us how the priest is to 
proceed in administering Communion to the sick. Curiously 
enough two different forms are provided according to the 
language used. If the sick man is a German the priest simply 
bids him repeat after him in his mother tongue the words of 
the centurion, ‘“ Lord, I am not worthy,” &c. But if he isa 

1 Decreta Authentica Congr. SS. Rituum, vol, ii. p. 258, no. 2725. 
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Frenchman the priest, while holding up the Blessed Sacra- 
ments, makes him the following little address in French: 
“ Adore your Redeemer Jesus Christ, for it is He whom the 
angels adore and obey. And while putting your bodily hands 
together and while humbling your heart before Him, acknow- 
ledge with thankfulness the favours He has done you. Say 
after me: ‘O my Creator, my Redeemer Jesus Christ, I am 
not worthy that Thou shouldst enter into my body, but utter 
only Thy holy word and my soul shall be saved.’ Corpus 
Domini nostri,” &c. 

At Brixen, in the Tyrol, according to the local Rituale of 
1640, the priest was directed whenever he gave Communion 
to rustics, even in the course of the Mass itself, to turn round 
to the people and to say to them in German, “ Prepare your 
hearts to receive worthily the most holy Body of Jesus Christ. 
And repeat after me the general confession, thus: ‘ I, a poor 
sinful man, confess to God the Father Almighty, to Mary His 
most holy Mother, and to all God’s Saints, that I have often 
and grievously sinned by evil thoughts, words and deeds, and 
by the neglect of many good works. Of these and all my 
sins I repent with true grief of heart and I have also a firm 
purpose to amend my life for the future. For these reasons I 
strike my sinful breast and I say aloud with the publican: O 
God be merciful to me a sinner.’”” The Zcce Agnus Dei is 
then said in Latin, but the Domine non sum dignus is im- 
mediately afterwards repeated three times by the people in 
German. But such practices were not confined to central 
Europe. The 1497 Manuale of Burgos in Spain directs the 
priest to say the Domine non sum dignus three times with the 
sick man in the vernacular, Sefior Jesu Cristo, yo no so digno 
gue vos entreys en mi morada,’ &c. Undoubtedly, however, 
this employment of the speech of the people was particularly 
common in Germany, even though, as the Salzburg Ri/uale 
of 1657 directs, the vernacular was only to be introduced 
“in accordance with the custom of the locality, if those about 
to receive Communion are ignorant of Latin.” At the same 
time there were also regions in which this observance con- 
tinued down to comparatively modern times. In the very 
year which followed the issue of the decree of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, already spoken of, a very elaborate ritual, 
or “‘ Agenda,” in two volumes (small folio) was published for 
the diocese of Wiirtzberg. The forms are identical with 
those used at the present day but the priest is instructed to 
say the Ecce Agnus Dei and the Domine non sum dignus in 
a German form which is therein duly provided. 

a. 3. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


, ual IT is now acknowledged practically by every- 
Anti-Catholicism 61 that the Ulster imbroglio is chiefly caused 


in 
Ulster. 


by difference of creed, in plainer terms, by 
the fear, fictitious or genuine, of certain Ulster 
Protestants that they would be, to some extent at least, deprived 
of their rights by a Parliament in which Catholics as a matter 
of course might be expected to predominate. Even 7he Times, 
in reckoning the opposing forces in Ulster, now classifies them 
openly as Catholic and Protestant, and the chief promoter of 
resistance to the proposed Bill has dropped all disguise, and 
proclaims that the civil and religious liberties of Ulster Pro- 
testants are in danger. There are, doubtless, other arguments 
against Home Rule, drawn from imperial and commercial con- 
siderations, but no one who knows Ireland can really have 
doubted that a misguided hatred of Popery has been from the 
first the main inspiration of the Covenanters. Consequently, it 
behoves Catholics, who cherish the good name of their Church, 
to continue to protest against the groundless assumption, which 
is part of the old evil tradition of the English Reformation, that 
there is something in the spirit of Catholicity hostile to civil 
freedom or to the rights of conscience. The ludicrous part of the 
accusation is that it is most loudly vociferated by that very section 
of the Ulster population whose own saison d’éire is implacable 
hostility to Catholicism, shown both to-day and in the past by 
every possible form of unjust persecution—the Orange Society. 
To speak of religion in connection with these bigots is to degrade 
the word. Of the Covenanters as a body, 7e 7imes, their most 
influential champion in the English Press, speaks quite frankly 


as follows: 
Anyone who has known him [the Covenanter] in his 
hours of ease, who has seen the streets of Belfast on a 
Saturday night, must have realized the nature and results 
of his unsympathetic materialism, the drab ugliness of a 
life which finds its chief recreation in religious strife and 
much of its consolation in strong drink .* 

This is the creature of whom we are asked to believe that he 
is preparing to lay down his life to preserve the purity of Gospel 
teaching! The fact is that the Ulster question is a religious 
one in the sense that modern troubles in France have also their 
source in religion. It is, in other words, a movement engineered 
by a community possessed of little real Christianity against peo- 
ple whose Christianity they misrepresent and despise. We are 
speaking, of course, only of the motives of the Ulster Protestants, 
and we quite realize that many of those who abet them are actu- 
ated by other aims. 

1 The Times, March to, 1914. 
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Meanwhile, bigotry is as active as ever in Eng- 
The Doctrine —jand, although happily it meets with much less 
< response than of old, amongst a populace 
deeply sunk in indifferentism. Zhe Christian 
Commonwealth, the organ of that nebulous naturalistic creed 
called the ‘“‘ New Theology,” has lately, with the aid of the secular 
press, been trying to excite odium against Catholics by publishing 
lurid extracts from an ancient Catholic booklet on the pains of 
Hell, the implication being that these materialistic details, un- 
qualified and unmitigated by other considerations, are the theme 
of current Catholic teaching. The booklet in question, 7he Sighi 
of Hell, has often formed the theme of controversy. It was 
written in 1861 by Father Furniss, a pious and devoted priest on 
the English mission, noted for his zeal in promoting the religious 
education of the poor, and its object was to instil into the minds 
of the young that salutary fear of the divine displeasure which 
our Lord Himself inculcates in Matthew x.28. We may ques- 
tion the desirability of depicting purely imaginary details re- 
garding the tortures of the lost: there is enough and to spare of 
horror in that sober and infallible account of the final sentence 
which fell from our Lord’s lips, and Father Furniss’s purpose 
would have been sufficiently well served if he had not travelled 
beyond that. The substantial torment of Hell is embodied in 
those awful words—eternal separation from God, eternal torment 
of fire, eternal remorse of conscience, eternal association with the 
fiends—and the filling-in of the picture with scenes and incidents 
suggested by Scripture phrases, or merely coined by fancy, is 
unnecessary and open to misconception. Catholic teaching, of 
course, whilst not daring to mitigate the terrible description of 
Hell given by God Himself, is emphatic on God’s absolute justice 
and goodness, insisting that those most concerned, the lost them- 
selves, are the first to acknowledge the fitness of their fate. We 
suspect that much of the reprobation which Father Furniss’s pam- 
phlet has excited comes from minds which, having little concep- 
tion of the infinite majesty of God and no belief in the divinity 
of Christ, do not realize the meaning of sin or the justness and 
certainty of its punishment. 


In our last issue we suggested, afropos of M. 
The Scope Maeterlinck, that the Holy Office might reason- 
of : 

the Index. ably condemn all the works of a bad writer, 
even though some of them were harmless, on 

the ground that reading the latter might lead to reading those 
which were evil. As a matter of fact the “ Index” does so no 
longer: the Preface of the revised edition, which has the same 
authority as the text, expressly states that the phrase Opera om- 
nia in connection with an author is intended to include only those 
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works which treat of religious matters or have otherwise been 
proscribed by name or by the general rules of the Index, which 
embody the natural law.1_ In the same way, since the Index is 
only concerned with the retaining and reading of books, its rules 
do not affect attendance at the theatre, which for the Christian 
is regulated by the moral law forbidding both the giving of scan- 
dal and unnecessary exposure to occasions of sin. 

The Anglican Guardian took occasion of the condemnation 
of Maeterlinck’s works to sneer at the institution of the Index, 
for which impertinence it was severely but justly taken to task 
by the Z7adlet of February 14th. We are sorry to see the ig- 
norant and ill-mannered comments of the Anglican print reflected 
in a recent letter toa Catholic contemporary, presumably written 
by a member of the Church. Because the books actually proscribed 
by the Index are few in comparison with the number that 
deserve proscription, this ill-instructed critic compares its action 
to that of Mrs. Partington’s mop and speaks slightingly of “ im- 
possible mental coddling.” He forgets the value of the Index in 
recalling by its general regulations precisely those moral laws 
from which no one is exempt, and which prohibit under pain of 
sin the wanton incurring of risk of injury to faith or morals. 
Those general rules area guide to conscience, and, if by way of 
concrete illustration, only certain works are specifically named, it 
by no means follows that one may read indiscriminately those 
which are not named. The actual existence of the Index, in- 
complete though it be, constantly recalls to the God-fearing 
Catholic that much larger Index which is compiled by his own 
sincere and enlightened conscience. 


: bal Living in an heretical atmosphere may very 
Public Opinion well, by the necessity of defence, make a man’s 
and , 
Morality. faith more robust and better grounded. It 
may also have the effect of blunting his moral 
perceptions. Catholics are not numerous enough in England to 
give the lead to public opinion. They are immersed in sur- 
roundings which ignore or deny their deepest convictions, and 
they have no very effective means of self-assertion. One has to 
look to some Catholic country like Ireland, or to some land like 
the United States where the Church is powerful through num- 
bers and organization, to find Catholic beliefs making success- 
ful resistance to the degradation of public morals, whether 
through literature or the drama. In Dublin a young man at the 
beginning of this month protested vehemently in a public theatre 


1 The Latin text is: ‘‘Quoties auctoris alicujus scripta omnia prohibentur, 
ea tantum opera intelliguntur quae aut de religione agunt, aut etsi de ea non 
agunt, decreto tamen aliquo generali aut speciali proscripta sunt."’ 
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against an immoral play which lately had a successful run in 
London. He was brought before a magistrate for “brawling” and 
received, not fine or imprisonment, but warm commendation for 
his Christian courage. This difference in moral atmosphere is 
still more visible in the Irish crusade against immoral newspapers 
and periodicals which, inaugurated two and a half years ago, is 
stronger and more widespread to-day than ever. The same may 
be said of the Catholic Theatre Movement in the States, now in 
its second year of existence, the object of which is “ to bring 
home to every Catholic man and woman, young and old, to every 
Catholic father and mother, a knowledge of what the dangers 
are from unworthy forms of amusement, and with the knowledge, 
a sense of their sacred obligations and duty,” and which exacts 
from its members a single and simple pledge—“I promise to 
avoid improper plays and exhibitions, and to use my influence 
that others do likewise.” This movement is being taken up in 
all the great American centres of population, and has the support 
of the better elements in the daily press. “It must needs be 
that scandal cometh,” and short of destroying free-will we can- 
not hope to eliminate vice. But Catholics can and should do 
much by personal and combined action to diminish the profits 
made by the exploitation of corrupt tendencies. 


A simple way of doing this, and one dictated 
= — by elementary morality if we would avoid the 
Individual. sin of co-operating in evil, is to refuse to at- 

tend plays or read books which we have reason 

to suspect are not wholesome. There is no real need of organizing 
to do this, although a pledge does help some, nor does such a bare 
tribute to decency involve much self-denial. Happily, as our 
review-pages bear constant witness, there is still an abundance 
of literature which is good in every sense, and that store is al- 
ways increasing. As regards plays, there is perhaps more diffi- 
culty, for the choice is much more limited, and it may be neces- 
sary to forego the theatre for a time, just as the first Catholics 
had to forego the amphitheatre. There it is where combination 
gives useful support, and if combination, as in the States, is con- 
structive enough to compile an exhaustive “ White List " of whole- 
some and unobjectionable plays, it will be the more efficacious. 
Meanwhile, a despatch from the 7%mes correspondent in Paris 
(March 20), concerning M. Thibault’s (“ A. France") new book, 
La Révolte des Anges, shows us what sort of guidance we may 
expect from the “secular” press. After describing the substance 
of the book—a supposed visit of the angels “ wearied of the mono- 
tony of heaven ” to enjoy the sensual delights of Paris, and saying 
that the author, “ his irony more Voltairean than ever,” “ has sur- 
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passed himself in the art of irreverence,” which is 7imes English 
for blasphemy, our moralist concludes with the usual palliation: 
this “art of irreverence” forsooth is “happily still attenuated 
and rendered almost plausible by a matchless style.” That is, 
sophistry apart, so long as vice is made more seductive by literary 
art, and less repulsive by humour, it may be welcomed as in- 
nocuous | 


A one-sided and mistaken view of history was 
one of the chief obstacles to the reception of 
Christianity on the part of the Jews. Christ 
when He came “was not for their turn,’”’ He 
did not suit their preconceptions of the Messiah, and therefore 
they would have none of Him. And so nothing is so effective 
in keeping people out of the Church as wrong historical notions. 
It is false history that persuades so many of our Anglican 
brethren that, somehow or other, they belong to the Church of 
Christ. History inevitably takes colour from the historian’s pre- 
possessions and, unless these prepossessions are true, his grasp 
of truth must be defective. For instance, the acceptance or 
denial of the divine claims of Christianity will necessarily make 
a profound difference in one’s views of European civilization. 
Of late years the inherent vitality of truth has been gradually 
purging our histories of the mendacities with which they were 
overloaded from the Reformation onwards by enemies of the 
Catholic faith. It is sad to consider that, in arrest of this pro- 
cess, the chief history chair at Cambridge, which moulds the 
historical studies of that University, is in the occupation of 
an avowed rationalist; a rationalist, moreover, not of the type 
of Huxley or Spencer, who were generally reverent in their ag- 
nosticism, but one who omits no opportunity of scoffing at what 
he terms the “ Christian myth.” The severe but singularly fair 
and able castigation which Professor Bury received at the hands 
of Dr. John G. Vance, of St. Edmund’s, in the last issue 
of this periodical, combined with Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s scathing 
exposure of his professional incapacity in the current Dublin 
Review, may, we trust, do something to counteract his pernicious 
influence. We are glad to say that Dr. Vance’s paper will shortly 
appear as a C.T.S. tract. Ina late issue of the Church Times, 
the secretary of an ably-conducted Anglican “Christian Evidence 
Society” calls attention to a sort of organized attack on super- 
natural religion lately prevalent in the “neutral” press, en- 
gineered, as he asserts, by the chief anti-theistic societies. It 
behoves Catholics to be at least equally active in defence of the 
truth, for this is a matter wherein all educated Christians can 
and should take a part. 


Rationalism 
at 
Cambridge. 
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oe Professor J. G. Frazer is being highly com- 

Retionation plimented by reviewers on the completion of 

the his final recasting of his investigations into the 

origins of religions, called 7e Golden Bough. 
In the course of twenty-three years and three editions the two 
original volumes have grown into ten. But more impressive to 
the Christian reader than the growth in bulk has been the grow- 
ing sense of the author, expressed in the final edition, that the 
rationalistic key to the problem of religion, which at first he 
was so arrogantly proud of having discovered, will by no means 
fit every lock; in fact, and this shows him to be no mere ration- 
alist, increase in knowledge has made him more humble-minded 
and less confident in his deductions. Of course, the smaller 
fry of rationalism will still exploit his labours, as they did those 
of Darwin, in the interests of their barren cult. We recall how 
a few years ago the appearance of a new edition of Haeckel’s 
Evolution of Man was greeted as follows by the Daily Tele- 
graph :— 

We doubt whether those even who are well acquainted 
with Darwin's Origin of Man |sic., The Descent of Man 
is the title] and the main facts of evolution understand 
clearly the special discovery associated with the famous 
Jena Professor or the magnificent theory he has so mar- 
vellously grasped and so triumphantly proved. 

And on the same topic the Daily Chronicle, though of course 
unable to compete with the Zelegraph’s adjectives and adverbs, 
thus solemnly committed itself : 

If there lives a man who is prepared, after reading 
these volumes, to question their main thesis, he is to be 
complimented on his inviolate mind. Neither Fate nor 
facts can touch him. 

It would greatly puzzle both these indolent reviewers, we 
fancy, to state what special discovery Haeckel had made, or 
even on what facts the main thesis of his book was supported, 
but the man had a name and a Library Edition is an occasion, 
and they write accordingly. In something of the same spirit, 
we regret to say, does 7’ke Times reviewer (January 29) ap- 
proach the completed edition of 7he Golden Bough. In the 
course of his notice he claims that “ we may, without prejudice, 
designate by the term superstition the two-storeyed edifice of 
magic and religion,’ oblivious of the monstrous prejudice in- 
volved in his assumption that there was no primitive revelation 
and that religion “evolved” from magic. And in his concluding 
words he abandons the New Testament as well as the Old: 

It [7he Golden Bough] has demonstrated by sheer 
weight of fact that the great religions of the world were 
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born in the hot-beds of savage sorcery, and that the mum- 
meries of the primitive medicine man still sway mankind, 
though they are sublimated into much that is noble and 
fair in creed and ritual. 


We are accustomed to this sort of language in 7he Literary 
Guide, which keeps it standing in type, but it is something of 
a portent to see such anti-Christian sentiments sanctioned by 7he 
Times. 


: We cannot but think that in himself proposing 

Catholics a scheme for co-operation between Episcopal 

and . : : 

Kikuyuism. and non-Episcopal Churches in East Africa! 

the Bishop of Zanzibar has given much of his 
case away. That case, so far as it concerned the affair of Kikuyu, 
was that the non-Episcopal bodies were heretical and without 
a valid ministry, and that therefore they could not be recognized 
as authorized and orthodox Christian teachers at all. In other 
words, Dr. Weston proclaimed the Catholic doctrine of the un- 
lawfulness of communicatio in sacris with those outside the 
Church, such communicatio involving recognition of their claim. 
Now he speaks, in laying down his conditions, (which have not the 
slightest chance of being accepted) of “safeguarding the dog- 
matic position of each Church,” of the “Church” being kept 
“in disunion,” and so forth, which shows that, after all, the Catho- 
lic conception of the Church is not his. 

Meanwhile, another question raised by the Kikuyu contro- 
versy has been happily set at rest. Early in the dispute the An- 
glican Bishop of Caledonia (British Columbia) wrote to 7he 
Times describing how in the free and undogmatic atmosphere 
of his diocese the Kikuyu fusion had already taken place with 
no ill-results; nay, even Roman Catholics had received commu- 
nion at his hands along with Anglicans, Baptists and other 
sectaries. Thereupon, Mgr. Canon Moyes pointed out in the 
same paper that, as regards Catholics, the instance had no point, 
because such partakers of an heretical Sacrament would ipso /acto 
have ceased to be Catholics. That was the @ friori answer to 
the charge, sufficient in itself to vindicate the Catholic position. 
Now, through the energy of our contemporary, America,‘ the a 
posteriori answer is to hand. At the instance of America, the 
Catholic Prefect-Apostolic of the Yukon elicited from certain 
leading Catholic inhabitants of Prince Rupert, where the cere- 
mony was said to have taken place and where they have resided 
since its foundation in 1906, the following categorical denial : 


1 Proposals for a Central Missionary Council of Episcopal and non-Episcopal 
Churches in East Africa. Longmans. Price 3d. 
9 America, March 14, 1914. p. 552. 
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We absolutely and unequivocally contradict the above 
statement [regarding the participation of Catholics at an 
Anglican Communion-service] and unhesitatingly pronounce 
it an interested falsehood . . . so far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, and we challenge Bishop Du Vernet to name one 
Catholic that has participated at his communion-table since 
1906. 

Thus, whether we take the question of fact or the question of 
law, the Church Catholic is shown to repudiate every form of 
Kikuyuism. 
‘ Since the publication in 1891 of the “ Work- 
he — folk’s Charter” by Leo XIII. no more impor- 
Lohenr. tant pronouncement on the position of Labour 
has been issued to an English-speaking com- 
munity than the Pastoral Address of the united hierarchy of Ire- 
land to their flocks, published on February 11th. Their Lord- 
ships take occasion of the prolonged labour disputes which so 
injured the trade of Dublin during the last four months of 1913 
to plead for a right understanding between employers and em- 
ployed, for strong Irish Unions to safeguard the rights of both, 
for the principle of the “living wage” on the one hand and, on 
the other, of the sanctity of fair contracts. Their words are in- 
stinct with the spirit of Christianity and aglow with patriotism: 
they point out in clear language the degradation inflicted upon 
a community mainly Catholic by its being made the victim of 
experiments in syndicalism: they deprecate with equal emphasis 
the shortsightedness and ignorance which have misled some of 
their flocks to embrace the errors of socialism. They strongly 
advocate boards of conciliation to adjust the inevitable differences 
between employers and employed. They plead for decent 
housing and the education of the unskilled workman. This clear 
and vigorous declaration of the Christian solution of industrial 
troubles should give a very welcome stimulus to Irish social re- 
formers, who are already hard at work in laying down principles 
of justice and peace in view of Ireland’s approaching industrial 
development. 

We may note, too, that another episcopal body, the Bishops 
of the Rhine province, have lately intervened authoritatively and 
successfully to heal the threatened breach in the ranks of Catho- 
lics over the question of union with non-Catholic labour associa- 
tions. The solution is the reasonable one that wholly Catholic 
organizations, where they exist or can be formed, are to be pre- 
ferred: otherwise, Catholics may join other unions, saving always 
their right to object to and endeavour to prevent any un-Christian 
principles or conduct which such unions may advocate. That is 
the rule, of course, which governs Catholic membership of British 
Trade Unions. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Asceticism, Nature and Origin of true [B. L. Conway, C.S.P., in a 
review of Abbé Martinez’ Z’Ascéticisme Chrétien pendant les trois pre- 
miers Siécles de l’Eglise in Catholic World, March, 1914, pp. 772 sqq.]. 

Conversion, The part played by the Will in [Peré Mainage, O.P., in 
Revue Pratigue d’ Apologétigue, March 15, 1914, pp. 901 sqq.]. 

Index Legislation, The Bearing and scope of the ta he Universe, March 
6, 1914, p.11. Zhe Month, April, 1914, p. 419-]. 

uelling and Honour: a strong denunciation of the un-Christian char- 
acter of the duel [Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Vol. \xxxvi. No. 5, 1914]. 

Labour and the Irish Church, A Pastoral of the united Irish Hier- 
archy on industrial problems [/rishk Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1914, 
PP. 306 sqq.]. ool —ee 

Marriage: the principles of nullity decisions (apropos of the Castel- 
lane-Gould case) explained and illustrated [Mgr. Canon Moyes in Zhe 
Tablet, March 21, 1914, pp. 442 sqq. Cf. also issue for Jan. 7th, p. ror]. 

Miracles as Criteria of Revelation. True distinguished from false 
[J. Riviére in Revue du Clergé Francais, Feb. 15, 1914, pp. 468 sqq.]. 

Mixed Marriages, What the dispensation really means [7'he Examiner 
(Bombay), Feb. 14, 1914, pp. 65 sqq. See also issue for Jan. 13th, 
pp. 45 sqqJ. 

Religious Rights of the Child [H. Woods, S.J., in America, March 7, 
1914, pp. 526 sqq.]. 

Resurrection, The Evidence for the [S. F. Smith, S.J., in 7he Month, 
April, 1914, pp. 363]. ; ; ' 

— oe of Christ [Ably discussed in Séudies, March, 1914, 

. 616 sqq.]. 
ial Vivisection, The Ethics of [H. Woods, S.J., in America, March 14, 


1914, pp. 537 sqq.]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism. Real point at issue in Kikuyu case (against Church 
Times’ view) [The Tablet, Feb. 21, 1914, pp. 281 sqq.]. Dean Henson 
and Kikuyu [Canon Barry in 7he Universe, March 13, 1914]. The Broad 
Church position contrasted with the others [7e 7ablet (leader) March 


7, 1914, Bp. 360 sqq.]. 


Anti-Catholic School Legislation in France, Recent Devélopments of 
[Yves de la Briére in Etudes, March 5, 1914, pp. 706 sqq.]. 

Catholicism in French Literature, Reassertion of [Dr. G. Chatterton 
Hill in Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1914]. Catholic Organization in France 
[The Tablet, March 14, 1914, pp. 440 sqq.]. Survey of French Catholicism 
[Countess de Courson in 7he Rosary Magazine, March, 1914, pp. 273.] 

Free-masonry in the United States, Anti-religious in tendency 
[America, Feb. 21, 1914, pp. 464 sqq.]. 

Maeterlinck as a Philosopher, His materialistic outlook [Joseph Serre 
in Z’U niversité Catholique, Feb. 15, 1914, pp. 97 sqq.]. Evil tendencies 
of certain of his books [Revue Pratigue d’Apologétique, March 15, 
1914, p. 923]. His plays as acted not banned [A. Boudinhon in Revue 
du Clergé Francais, March 15, 1914, pp. 732-3]. 

“ Missing-Link, The,” Summary of alleged discoveries of [R. H. 
Tierney, S.J., in America, Feb. 28, 1914, pp. 486 sqq.]. 
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Modernism: The Lesson of M. Loisy’s Choses Passées [The Tablet, 
Feb. 28, 1914, pp. 322 sqq.: March 7th, pp. 362 sqq.]. 

Polycarp, St.: when martyred ; an important date in Church History 
established [Dr. B. Sepp in Der Katholik, Feb. 1914]. 

Priestcraft, Sir Edward Russell's views on, pilloried [The Universe, 
March 20, 1914, p. 9]. 

Proselytizing Agencies amongst Italians in the United States [M. J. 
O'Connor, S.J., in America, March 14, 1914, pp. 535 sqq]. 

Superstition: Vogue of the Chain-Prayer amongst Protestants also, 
[Catholic Fortnightly Review, March 1, 1914]. 
_ South America, Slanders against Catholic, refuted [A. H. Atteridge 
in Zhe Month, April, 1914, pp. 337 sqq.]. How Las Casas protected the 
Indians [F. Hedde in Z'Université Catholique, March 15, 1914, pp. 240 
sqq.J]. Catholicity in Colombia [America, Feb. 21, 1914, p. 472]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Adam, Mme. ene, Her account of her recent conversion [Za 
Revue Francaise, Nov. 2, 1913]. 

Austria, The Volksbund and the Church in. Vindication of the 
Austrian “Catholic Federation” in its relations with Church authority 
Etudes, Feb. 20, 1914, pp. 575 saq]. Growth of Catholic Press in 
H. McGlinchey, S.J., in America, Feb. 14, 1914, pp. 445 sqq.]- 

Calendar Reform, Summary and Classification of Projects of [Revue 
du Clergé yer March 15, 1914, pp. 748 sqq.: cf. Reform of the 
Calendar, by A. Philip (Kegan Paul)]. 

Catholic Reading: Account of the “ Bibliothéque Choisie” of Lou- 
vain [J. B. Piolet in Etudes, Feb. 20, 1914, pp. 533 Sq i}. 

Catholic Theatre Movement in the United States r merica, March 
14, 1914, pp. 453-4]. Vigorous Action by the Cincinnati Federation of 
Catholic Societies [America, Feb. 28, 1914, pp. 501 saq]- 

Catholicism in the Liverpool Archdiocese, Statistics of [J. Hughes in 
The Tablet, Feb. 28, 1914, pp. 348 sqq.]. 

Fashion: Origin and Social Effects of Feminine [Abbé C. Calippe in 
Revue du Clergé Francats, March 15, 1914, pp. 641 saa). How Catholic 
Women should control the [America, Feb. 7 and 21 (p. 479), 914). 

Galicia, The Schismatic Movement in [Za Civilté Cattolica, March 
21, 1914, pp. 663 sqq.]. on 

Labour and the Church in Germany: Account of the rival policies [7he 
Tablet, Feb. 28, 1914, pp. 320 sqq.]. Final Episcopal pronouncement 
[Catholic T'imes, March 6, 1914, p. 3]. 

Living Wage, The, and Economic Law [H. Somerville in Studies, 
March, 1914, pp. 602 sqq.]. 

Religion, Language and Race: their relations [M. Guibert in Revue 
Pratique d'Apologétique, March 15, 1914, pp. 893 saq). 

Religious Instruction in Industrial Schools (“ Arbeitsschule”) [E. 
Seipel in Der Katholik, Feb. total. 

Religious Orders, Validity of Bequests to [Judicial decision, reported 
in The Tablet, March 21, 1914, pp. 450 sq]. 

Retreat-movement in United States, Sketch of growth [T. F. Wood- 
lock in America, March 14, 1914, pp. 539 sqq.]. 

Russian Church: well-documented account of present state of [A. 
Palmieri, O.S.A., in Zhe Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1914, pp. 257 
sqq. Relations between clergy and peasants [f4id. pp. 288 sqq.]. 

“Society of the Atonement.” Account of the American “ Caldey’ 
by its founder [P. J. Francis in America, March 7, 1914, pp. 515 sqq.]. 

Unearned Increment in Land, Natural causés of [Ze Mouvement 
Social, Feb. 15, 1914, pp. 97 sqq.]. 
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1.—MOTHER DIGBY: 


THIS is a remarkable book. One can hardly make up 
one’s mind, whether it is more striking when read, as it is 
written, in its clear, historical development, or when con- 
sidered in its logical sequence. Perhaps its merit comes out 
best if we take it backwards, step by step, and keep looking 
to see how the character had been prepared for each new de- 
velopment. In her final stage we see the Superior General 
engaged in a magnificent struggle with the overwhelming 
forces of the Third Republic. She long held them at bay 
with consummate generalship and unconquerable courage, 
which, in the end, turned a material defeat into a far more 
valuable moral victory. But to achieve this, Mother Digby 
had to be, in a way, French to the finger tips, endowed with 
all the varied gifts and graces, all the charms of manner and 
qualities of heart necessary to arouse the enthusiasm of her 
French sisters, and to keep them united and fearless, in the 
face of that overbearing officialdom before which French- 
men’s courage has too often failed. 

If we inquire how Mother Digby developed these won- 
derful gifts, the explanation will be found in her long and 
varied previous experiences, in England, Ireland, America, 
but especially in her early adventures during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and in the self-discipline that came with teach- 
ing and government in France, the country of her adoption. 
Finally we come back to the days of youth, and find that 
she was sprung of an Anglo-Irish family, much given to 
hunting and soldiering, and bitterly Orange! From what- 
ever way we read the story, we cannot but be struck by a 
character, which combines so much of Irish é/am and gener- 
osity, so much of English calm and determination, so much 
of French method, cleverness and charm. 

1 Mother Mabel Digby. A Biography of the Superior General of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart. 1835—1911. By Anne Pollen. With a 


Preface by Cardinal Bourne. Nine illustrations. London: Murray. 
Pp. xii, 404. Price, 128. 1914. 
















































As she could not have done what she did without hav- 
ing entirely naturalized herself in France, so also there are 
incidents, scenes, and stories of convent life which would 
have read more naturally if they had been written in French, 
because they, in fact, took place in France. If, however, 
the English reader should for a moment think that such 
naturalization would have entailed a certain sacrifice of her 
own national qualities, let him but look at the characteristic 
Anglo-Irish face in the frontispiece, with its almost rollick- 
ing smile, penetrating eyes, open, resolute brow, and regular, 
but unmistakably English contour. As Mother Digby looked, 
so indeed she was. Many of us, who have met her in passing 
during life, may have had some inkling of what lay behind 
that impressive, charming but undemonstrative exterior. The 
late Father Morris, who knew her well, wrote once: “ She 
is one of ten thousand for heart and head.” Now, with 
Mother Pollen’s captivating look before us, we realize that 
the eulogy was, after all, only an exact statement of fact. 





2—MR. R. A. KNOX ON ANGLICANISM.' 


Catholics will read with very mingled feelings the re- 
markable collection of sermons published by their author, 
the author also of Some Loose Stones, under the above title, 
and dealing with the present condition of the English Church. 
Mr. Knox combines a capacity for pungent phrase with a 
singularly clear brain, and the combination, focussed on offi- 
cial Anglicanism, results in a description of its temper and 
character which can only be called scathing. 


To the casual foreign observer [he says, without questioning 
the accuracy of the picture] the religion of England is not the 
Evangelicalism of St.Andrew’s nor the Catholicism of St. 
James’, but a sort of compound of lights and green stoles and bad 
brass, and the Church of. England’s Men’s Society, and the Holy 
Eucharist at eight and Mattins at eleven, and Confession if you 
happen to feel like it, and doctrine which forgets Paul, and dis- 
cipline which defies Peter, and devotion which has never heard 
of Mary. That is, dear brethren, the official religion of the 
present Church of England. (p. 11.) 


And allowing that the Church of England has not yet 


1 The Church in Bondage. By R. A. Hilary Knox. London: The 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul. Pp. 81. Price, 1s. 6d. 1914. 
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achieved its final constitution, he goes on to sketch what 
“most of the Bishops ” would welcome as an ideal, sc. 


A Choral Eucharist, celebrated in balloon-like chasubles, and 
guarded prayers intimating that the faithful departed are per- 
haps not quite so well off, at present, as they hope to be some day ; 
and processions of inconceivable length, provided that they are 
going nowhere in particular and carrying nothing with them ; and 
Reservation of the Most Holy Sacrament, provided it is reserved 
in a disused coal-hole under the infants’ Sunday School. The ideal 
Church, possessed of these privileges, would naturally be anxious 
to impart them to the heathen, and would therefore be quickened 
with a new zeal for foreign missions: it would take an intelligent 
interest in social problems, and be a standing witness to the 
British public on behalf of purity and righteousness. (p. 12.) 


Yet Mr. Knox is no mere Bishop-baiter, a grumbler for 
grumbling’s sake; on the contrary, he is passionately loyal to 
his Church, and speaks as he does because he sees her visibly 
disintegrating before his eyes before the assaults of “ liber- 
alism,” or, as it is now called, modernism. 


If [he says] you are profoundly dissatisfied with the Church 
of England, if you dislike a married priesthood and a vernacular 
liturgy. and communion in both kinds, and yet remain a member 
of the Church of England instead of taking the easy step of 
submission to the Papacy, then it is time to begin to take credit 
to yourself for being loyal. (p. 2.) 


It will be seen that the wounds of Mr. Knox are the 
wounds of a friend, chastising because he loves. And he loves, 
with a zeal wholly to his credit, because for all his cleverness 
he has not been able to see his way out of the historical tangle 
of the English Reformation. He finds the Roman Catholic 
view unsatisfying, but then he shows in his misstatement of it 
(pp. 3 and 4), that he does not understand that view. He 
will not admit the effects of schism in its etymological 
sense; (still, strangely enough he confesses (p. 26) that 
“ Henry VIII. changed the religion of a whole country,"’) and 
imagines that severed branches can yet remain alive. He 
does not realize that, in his own phrase, ‘ when the Church 
of England returns to its old allegiance, it will not merely 
cease to be, it will cease to have been.” It is this delusion, 
as we must call it, that keeps Mr. Knox and his party where 
they are. There is something extremely pathetic in the per- 
verted loyalty which can dictate such words as these : — 
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It is not for us, the glamour of the Seven Hills, and the confi- 
dence of membership, living and actual, in the Church of the 
Ages; we cannot set our feet upon the rock of Peter, but only 
watch the shadow of Peter passing by, and hope that it may 
fall on us and heal us. We shall bear the reproach of the 
Catholic name, without enjoying the full privileges of the Catho- 
lic heritage. And yet, even now we are not left without hope. 
Our needs have still a place in the compassionate heart of Mary, 
where she sits by her Father’s side: she has not forgotten her 
children, just because they have run away from their school- 
master, and unlearnt their lessons, and are trying to find their 
way home again, humbled and terrified in the darkness. (p. 24.) 


Pathetic, but bewildering, for on what conceivable theory 
of Christian duty is one called upon to be loyal to a Church 
which is itself, as one admits, disloyal to Christ? 

Apart from this prepossession the sermons in this book are 
‘full of sound Catholic spirituality, conveyed with a clearness 
and force that are as admirable as rare. 





3—ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.’ 


(1) Canon Vernon Storr, in his Development of Eng- 
lish Theology in the Nineteenth Century (1800 to 1860), 
has provided students of religious movements with a work for 
which they will be grateful. In days like these when theo- 
logical schools succeed one another, and run into complexi- 
ties with bewildering rapidity, it is impossible, without some 
such aid at one’s elbow, to see clearly what a contemporary 
theological writer means, so true is it that, to be really under- 
stood, opinions must be considered dynamically. Canon 
Storr’s own standpoint is apparently that of the moderate 
rationalism which is characteristic of Broad Church Angli- 
cans. Still, he does not obtrude his personal views, and, on 
the whole, seems to have given a correct and discerning ac- 
count of the various schools of thought that dominated the 
period. 

After a slight introductory sketch the author appropri- 
ately gives a chapter to the “ Legacy of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ which he describes as “a problem of comprehensive 
reconstruction, social, economic, philosophical, theological.” 


1 (1) The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century. 
(1800—1860.) By Canon Vernon F. Storr. London; Longmans. Pp. viii, 486 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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In other words, the eighteenth century had pulled down an 
old edifice, and had in its own way sought to build a new one 
to take its place. But the problems it deemed itself to have 
solved were not really the deep ones, and the task of recon- 
struction bequeathed to the new century must start from the 
foundation. In the author’s estimation the characteristic 
note of the nineteenth century theology was development. 
“It is the story of the gradual conquest and permeation of 
the old by the new—a consequence achieved, as all spiritual 
advance is achieved, only in the face of violent opposition.” 
Here we may remark by the way that “ development ” and 
“‘advance ” are hardly the suitable words to describe the 
nineteenth century religious movement. ‘“ Development” 
and “‘ advance ” are words that describe a steady reconstruc- 
tive movement tending towards a goal of final achievement. 
But the religious movement of the last century was progres- 
sive only in the way of negation. As the century went on, 
more and more of the beliefs hitherto held as vital elements 
in Christianity were denied and rejected, while the succes- 
sion of new theories elaborated either to justify the rejec- 
tions or to provide substitutes, were too often destructive of 
one another. Of special cases of the author’s criticism we 
may single out for mention those on Schleiermacher and 
Newman. The former is very good, but he does not seem to 
perceive that Schleiermacher is the real founder of what is 
now called Modernism. The criticism of Newman’s 7heory 
of Development is quite singularly undiscerning. That 
Canon Storr has read the essay in question is clear from his 
transcription of many passages from it. But he seems to 
have made no effort to think it out, and his account of its 
argument is simple nonsense. Fancy Newman making a 
“ barefaced pelitio principii!” 


(2) The World’s Redemption, a portion of which made 
its first appearance in the columns of the English Church Re- 
view, is written in an excellent spirit by an Anglican clergy- 
man, who pleads that he is offering “no mere personal 
opinion, but what [he] is driven to regard as a rather obvious 
deduction from the Gospel.” That so it appears to him we 
can well believe, but in fact the volume is full of strange, 


(z) The World’s Redemption. By C. E. Rolt. London; Longmans. 
Pp. viii, 336. Price, 7#.6d.net. 1913 
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theories which can seem probable only to those untrained to 
view the scheme of Christian belief from a central stand- 
point. In the first chapter, which is on God’s Omnipotence, 
it is laid down that “ earthly power is that which can coerce 
and compel, it can crush opposing forces and can break and 
bend things to its will; but heavenly power cannot crush op- 
posing forces; it can only suffer and be crushed by them 

. it can only be bent and broken by them . . . it can- 
not drive and compel, it can only hope and compel.” Hence 
the omnipotence of God is infinite love, or rather God is not 
omnipotent, for “ to say that God has infinite love, and to this 
love is added infinite power, is totally and utterly false.”’ 
What God can do, according to this doctrine, is by bearing 
and enduring the ravages of brute force, to succeed at length 
in bringing good out of the evil, which, in the present or the 
future must be so understood as that He can never con- 
trol or check the action of this brute force which springs up 
eternally from sources independent of Him. Even the inner 
being of God is affected by His lack of what Mr. Rolt re- 
gards as brute force. 


































Since God is love and nothing else than love, His entire Being 
may be summed up in the word self-sacrifice. God eternally 
sacrifices Himself, and in this act is contained the whole of His 
nature. But since His Being is absolute, there is nothing outside 
of Himself to which He can make this eternal offering of love. 
It follows that He sacrifices Himself eternally to Himself. . 
And this act of self-sacrifice, since it wholly expresses all His 
nature, can be nothing else than His very Being and Himself. 
Thus God gives Himself to Himself by an unchanging act which 
is Himself. While remaining undivided, He Himself is the Love, 
He Himself is the Beloved, He Himself is the Act of Love in 
which He loves Himself. 





Such is the conception of the Blessed Trinity which this 
writer “ is driven to regard as a somewhat obvious deduction 
from the Gospel.”’ 


(3) The Rev. J. N. Figgis has written some stimulating 
books, but such an adjective is not very applicable to his 


(3) Churches in the Modern State. By John Neville Figgis, Litt.D.. 
of the Community of the Resurrection. London: Longmans. Pp. xiv, 265. 
Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1913. 
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Churches in the Modern State. His subject is the fit rela- 
tion of the Church, or Churches, to the State in whose tem- 
poral jurisdiction they exist. He is an admirer of Cavour’s 
principle of a Free Church in a Free State, but complains 
that this principle, though representing the imperative de- 
mand of human nature itself, is very seldom carried out loy- 
ally, and in many cases is brutally violated, even by the very 
statesmen who in theory exalt it; and he finds fault on this 
ground with the typical English lawyer, for practically deny- 
ing the right of any corporate body, whether it be framed 
for religious or civil ends, to develop independently on its 
own lines, and treating it as mere trust, whose action the State 
is entitled to restrict to the bare terms of the trust, as inter- 
preted by itself. What is implied in this conception of the 
lawyers is, contends Mr. Figgis, the theory of the Great Levi- 
athan, so aptly, if brutally, expressed by M. Emile Combes, 
when he said: “ There are, there can be, no rights except the 
right of the State, and there is, and can be, no other 
authority than the authority of the Republic.” M. Combes’ 
theory is certainly intolerable, but Mr. Figgis is hopelessly 
astray when he identifies it with that of the medizeval Church. 
“ Neither Churchmen nor statesmen,” he says, “ believed in 
two separate social entities, the Church and the State, each 
composed of the same persons . . . the whole atmosphere 
of the medizval mind was such that we cannot picture them 
as treating the two as really separate entities.” This notion 
comes up in many places and underlies the entire chapter 
on Ultramontanism. Unfortunately it is simply not true. 
If Mr. Figgis will extend his reading to some standard 
Catholic books of theology or canon law, he will find that 
to treat Church and State as separate entities is precisely 
what they did do. He will find there too much else which 
will convince him that his ideas of the Catholic system, as a 
mere matter of history, are very far from being correct. Is it 
not significant, for instance, that, although the Catholic sys- 
tem preserves an all-pervading unity of doctrine and funda- 
mental principles, the Catholic Bishops, as anyone can see, 
have much more real power over their flocks than Anglican 
Bishops or Nonconformist Presidents? Nothing but personal 
character can save the latter from falling under the thumb of 
the State or of their flocks. 
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4—A BATCH OF EXCELLENT NOVELS.' 


If Miss Beatrice Chase, who has written 7he Heart o/ 
the Moor, is, as some reviewers hail her, a new writer, she 
must have practised long in secret before venturing into print. 
For there is no trace of amateurishness about this idyll of 
Dartmoor, which, on the contrary, can take rank with the best 
of the books inspired by the unique character of this part 
of Devonshire. There are many lovingly-sketched pictures of 
the simple moorland folk, but the hero or heroine of the 
book, one might almost say, is the moor itself. With ex- 
ceeding beauty and fitness of language, the various aspects, 
in sun and gloom, night and day, and during the march of the 
seasons, of this vast unspoiled tract, are painted by one who 
evidently has a highly-developed sense of colour and great 
skill in expressing it. At any rate, the vastness, the perman- 
ence, the mystery of the moor are made an effective back- 
ground and foil for the little human comedies and tragedies 
enacted thereon. And yet they themselves, as the authoress 
subtly conveys, are at times ennobled and exalted beyond 
anything in mere nature by the divine gift of love, conjugal 
and parental. She delights in pointing out the real and es- 
sential value of common things, which a superficial civiliza- 
tion has lost sight of—the domestic virtues, house-craft, the 
culture of the kindly earth, the labour that strengthens if it 
wearies, the rest and refreshment that labour justifies—but 
her highest effort and greatest success lie in her development 
of the right relations between the sexes, and the self-sacrifice 
that proves love true and makes it wholesome. There is but 
a slender thread of plot in the book, and even that is broken 
at times by little digressions into folk-lore and farming and 
even philology, but the attention of the reader is held 
throughout by the revelation of a rare personality and the 
charm of a high ideal. 

/nitiation has all Mgr. Benson's characteristic qualities. 
An intense vividness, which is produced not merely by a se- 
lection of the proper details, but also by a strikingly appro- 
priate vocabulary: perfectly clear and consistent character- 


1 The Heart of the Moor. By Beatrice Chase. London: Jenkins. 
Pp. 312. Price, 6s. Initiation. By R.H. Benson. London; Hutchinson 
and Co. Pp. 396. Price, 6s. The Custody of the Child. By Philip Gibbs. 
London: Hutchinson and Co. Pp. 352. Price, 6s. Monksbridge. . By 
John Ayscough. London: Chatto and Windus. Pp. 333. Price, 6s. 
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drawing: a sure and convincing analysis of motives and im- 
pressions, whether psychical or physical, and great clever- 
ness of construction. These great gifts are employed on the 
author’s usual pre-occupation—the justification of the ways 
of God to men. His hero—young, rich, strong—has to find 
his soul: he does so effectually and to his own complete satis- 
faction, but he loses much in the process, his own life in- 
cluded, which he thought an integral part of happiness. It 
is the latter portion of his spiritual development that the 
reader is invited to study. He had been pious in boyhood 
but had lapsed into religious formalism, an attitude of un- 
conscious disloyalty to the Catholic faith he professed. The 
discipline of pain pursued him—severe headaches, which he 
bore with a sort of stoic pride, and the heartache of a shat- 
tered ideal of love, which made him seek peace in inanimate 
nature, till blindness, only relieved at the cost of life, turned 
him really to God and made him realize what it means to be 
“ incorporated * with Christ, the Redeemer. Of course, the 
lesson is not thus crudely stated. There is plenty of jam with 
the medicine and jam of the best quality. Mgr. Benson in- 
troduces a variety of new characters, lovable, humorous, re- 
pellent, all cunningly drawn in crisp dialogue and description. 
Perhaps we might have been prepared more gradually for 
the revelation of Enid’s true nature: perhaps, the charming 
boy, Jim, is just a little too boyishly-callous about the fate 
of his friends: perhaps, the well-meaning but ill-mannered 
chaplain is too harshly outlined: perhaps there is something 
slightly morbid in the vivid diagnosis of physical pain—these 
are matters in which judgment will be modified by indi- 
vidual experience. But the general impression must be that 
this is a sane and powerful book, making strongly for right- 
eousness, and to be classed amongst its author’s best. 

The fact that The Custody of the Child, by Mr. Philip 
Gibbs, has gone almost immediately on publication into a 
second edition shows that its theme is topical—too topical, 
alas! in these days of lax ideas about the bond of marriage. 
The book itself is a powerful if indirect plea for a restoration 
of the Christian ideal, for it shows how inevitably young lives 
are stunted or warped or wrecked through the breaking up 
of the home by divorce. That it must be so is obvious. Yet 
like many other obvious things in the sphere of morals, it 
is often not realized until illustrated by a concrete instance. 
This is what Mr. Gibbs has done in this moving story which, 
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with a wonderful insight into the boyish mind, presents the 
problem from the point of view of the child concerned. We 
see how the boy grows up idealizing his beautiful mother 
who, a shallow-hearted, feather-headed actress, loves both 
husband and child in a fashion, but cannot resist stronger 
attractions. Even when the decree wisi is granted, his 
father’s loyalty keeps the truth from the boy intrusted to his 
custody, who grows up only to fall again under the spell of his 
mother and to have his own artistic career ruined by her sel- 
fishness. However, in the end, the broken lives of father and 
son are in a measure repaired, and their comradeship is made 
the dearer for their common disillusionment. This bare out- 
line gives no idea of the humour, tenderness and literary skill 
with which the story is told. Mr. Gibbs provides a large 
number of subsidiary characters whom it is a pleasure to 
know (except perhaps the “ Beast” and some of the stage 
lot), and who all lend a hand in the development of the tale, 
for they really live. And they all serve to illustrate, in one 
way or another, the nature and disposition of the “ child,” 
the elaboration of which has been to the author a manifest 
labour of love. He is to be congratulated on a great success. 

If one says that “ John Ayscough,” in his latest work, 
Monksbridge, reminds the reader of Thackeray, Meredith, 
George Eliot and “ The Dolly Dialogues,” one need not be 
taken as detracting from his undoubted originality. It is 
rather a tribute to his exceeding cleverness that he weaves 
into a tissue peculiarly his own the characteristics of so many 
masters. In the manufacture of fictitious genealogies pre- 
sented with convincing verisimilitude and the blending of 
genuine with imaginary history, Thackeray has never sur- 
passed our author. Meredith himself might be proud 
of Sylvia Auberon, an egoist of consummate attainment. 
There are clergymen in Monksbridge whose foibles are as 
delicately yet vividly traced as if George Eliot held the pen, 
and throughout we find the abounding humour, so discreetly 
hinted, so complimentary to the reader's acumen, of Anthony 
Hope. Gracechurch prepared “ John Ayscough’s " public 
for his skill in differentiating an almost endless series of 
characters in the same social stratum. Here we find the ex- 
ploit repeated in a stratum of a higher level. Never were 
the foibles, whether of the “ county” or of the souveaux 
riches more amusingly and more scathingly satirized. Yet 
** John Ayscough ” is not always laughing at his creations: 
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there are many whom he loves and describes with affectionate 
sympathy. The narrator of the tale, twin-sister of the re- 
doubtable Sylvia, and her brother, are delightful characters 
and their author has the courage to make them become Catho- 
lics as a result of circumstances which do more to discredit 
the continuity-theory than many a set treatise. We have no 
hesitation in saying that this is by far the best of “ John 
Ayscough’s ” essays in what we may call his “ light comedy ” 
style. ‘May he give us many more. 

The Catholic may take a modest pride in the fact that 
the above-mentioned books, all in the first rank of their kind, 
are written by members of his faith. He has it in his power 
as well to show his appreciation by spreading the knowledge 
of them. 


5.—THE MARROW OF THE APOCRYPHAL 
WRITINGS.' 


There is no department of Christian philology in which 
so much advance has been made of late years as in the study 
of those pseudo-sacred documents of the early centuries which 
it has been found convenient to include under the generic 
name of Apocrypha. As Dr. Stephen Székely truly says in 
the Preface of the work before us, the opinion which once 
looked upon all these writings as nothing better than useless 
theological refuse has been banished never to return. Refuse 
they may be, but just as improved scientific methods have 
taught us to extract from what were once rubbish heaps, by- 
products little less valuable than the manufactures from which 
they were derived, so the sifting of these monuments of human 
perversity and absurdity has brought to us much historical 
and even theological knowledge to which we could not have 
attained by any other channel. In the substantial volume be- 
fore us the author, who is one of the Scriptural professors at 
the University of Buda-Pesth, supplies an excellent introduc- 
tion to this important field of learning. About a fourth part 
of his space is devoted to an account of the apocryphal 


1 Bibliotheca Apocrypha; Introductio historico-critica in libros apo- 
cryphos utriusque testamenti cum explicatione jargumenti et doctrinz. 
Scripsit Dr. Stephanus Székely. Vol. I. Freiburg: Herder. Pp. viii, 572. 
1913. 
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writings in general, though so pre-eminent an importance is 
attached to the Old Testament apocrypha that little is said 
of the apocryphal Gospels or of anything concerned with the 
New Testament, except the apocalyptic literature. A second 
large section of the work is taken up with the Sibylline Oracles, 
considerable extracts from the text being given in a Latin 
translation—a plan which the author follows in the case of 
all .the other documents of which he treats. The rest of the 
volume is occupied with the Old Testament apocrypha of 
more remote date, arranged under four headings. In the 
first, entitled ‘‘ Apocalypses,” we have the A=thiopic and 
Slavonic Book of Henoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of Esdras. 
The second is devoted to works in which the historical ele- 
ment is predominant, notably the Book of Jubilees, the Letters 
of Solomon, the third Book of Esdras and the third Book of 
Machabees. In the fourth chapter, consisting of moral trea- 
tises, we find the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
Psalms of Solomon, the Prayer of Manasses and the fourth 
Book of Machabees. A final chapter deals briefly with the 
Ascensio Isaiae and with a few other documents, of which are 
knowr. little more than the names. _ To criticize the details 
of this volume would be impossible here. It may not be 
superfluous to say that Dr. Székely’s Latin style is not involved 
and that the book is well arranged. The bibliography seems 
ample, and the writer is apparently well acquainted with the 
publications of French, Dutch, Italian, and English scholars. 
We have been surprised, however, to perceive no references to 
our English periodical 7he /nternational Journal of Apocry- 
pha. The very existence of such a publication proves the de- 
sirability of some such summary as Dr. Székely has provided, 
though of course in our English usage the word Apocrypha 
is made to include those deutero-canonical books of the Old 
Testament which our author expressly excludes from his pro- 
gramme. If we understand Dr. Székely’s Preface aright he 
intends to publish only one other volume, but it seems to us 
that he will have to use more rigid compression than appears 
in the instalment before us if he is to complete his task within 
the limits of another five hundred pages. 
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6.—ANGLO-ROMAN RELATIONS, 1558—1565.' 


Looking back on the relations of Elizabeth to the Popes, 
we can see, with the easy knowledge that comes after the 
event, that the Popes were bound, sooner or later, to take the 
strongest action they could against her. Yet they were very 
earnest in trying gentler measures first. They remind us, 
in fact, of our own unwillingness to come to extreme 
measures with our new-fangled Suffragettes. We have strong 
and effective laws for treating old-fashioned criminals; but 
when it comes to applying them under greatly altered cir- 
cumstances to a new class of malefactors, we are slow to 
urge their extreme penalties, and disappointed at their de- 
creased efficiency. So, too, with the Popes. They had legal 
machinery admirably suited to those ages when the Canon 
law held universally ; but in Elizabeth’s time, when that unity 
of law was breaking up with the unity of faith, the sentences 
of the Pope, though still of some effect, had behind them 
only a little of the power they once possessed. 

The Popes realized this, and Paul IV. and Pius IV., whose 
reigns are here studied, made no attempts to use strong 
measures ; though certain anti-papal writers have maintained 
the opposite. In reality, as Mr. Bayne shows, both, but 
especially Pius, clung to the hopes of a friendly settlement 
with wonderful tenacity; though the alternative of excom- 
munication, which Elizabeth so clearly deserved, is never far 
in the background. The result was a series of pacific messages 
from Rome to England maintained till the very end of Pius’s 
reign. They fell off, however, in real importance, till we 
get to the. backstair, but grandiloquent, correspondence of 
Bruschette and Bertano. Mr. Bayne might also have men- 
tioned another amateur negotiator, Bernardo Ferrario (for 
whom see the Foreign Calendar, March 10, 1565, #. 1027, 
while we may hope for his Vatican correspondence in the 
coming Roman Calendar). 

Besides a good account of this direct correspondence, we 
have also an excellent summary of the interchange of views 
on the abortive proposal to excommunicate the Queen by 
name at the Council of Trent. 


1 By C. G. Bayne, C.S.I. (Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
Vol. II.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 335. Price, 8s. 6d. 1913. 
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We congratulate the author on his judicial spirit. Though 
we differ from him in some details, when he sums up at the 
end, the Catholic critic will find hardly anything to which 
he could object. Yet Mr. Bayne nowhere hides his own entire 
acceptation of Elizabeth's “ Settlement of Religion”; and 
he even regards invitations to return to Unity as “ essentially 
hostile acts.” On p. 115 he seems to believe that Mass may 
be said “ to hallow love incantations,’’ but nowhere else does 
he ascribe to us absurdities of doctrine or practice. Of the 
‘*Grand Papal League,” and of the perennial plots against 
Elizabeth’s life, there is here no mention; and this is the 
more creditable as even a good scholar like Dr. Gee was of 
late unable to go over this period without quoting unawares 
from Robert Ware's notorious fables. Mr. Bayne, like a true 
historian, goes straight to the original correspondence of the 
time; the matter as well as the manner of the book ensure it 
a permanent value. As to scholarship we have only to object 
to the excessive brevity of some references ; even the author’s 
name is occasionally omitted. 

Mr. Bayne says (p. 114) that a charge of “ infamous 
hypocrisy "" against Cecil, raised in these pages (THE 
MONTH, January, 1902), is in his opinion “ undeserved,” 
and he gives his reasons. There is only room here to speak 
briefly to the main point. Surely then we should call it 
hypocrisy for anyone, after consigning some scores of men to 
long imprisonment and heavy fines, to solemnly “ take God 
to witness that he meant no harm to any one of them.”” Even 
if the men had been criminals, such a sanctimonious pro- 
test would be sufficiently nauseous. But when the offence 
was only that of serving God according to conscience, and 
in a way which Cecil, through his two long periods of Catho- 
licism, knew to be perfectly harmless; then the charge of 
hypocrisy might well be qualified with strong reprobation. 
If Mr. Bayne means that Cecil’s hypocrisy was perhaps no 
longer “ conscious,” we might agree with him, though we 
cannot accept his phrase, “ Cecil honestly believed,” &c. 
Rather let us apply here “ honest Tom Macaulay’s ”’ verdict, 
and say that Cecil’s conduct fixes “a deep stain on his 
memory.” The point, however, is but a small one, and must 
not for a moment impair our appreciation of an honest and 
excellent piece of history. 





Short Notices. 


_~-—”™O 
HOMILETIC. 


In the volume of sermons called Time or Eternity? (Burns and Oates: 
5s. net) Bishop John Vaughan has collected a number of his discourses 
preached on various occasions, and still, as he suggests, preachable, 
because clear in logical outline and simple in style. The bishop, indeed. 
excels in lucidity of statement and, though he studiously disclaims any 
attempt at novelty either of thought or utterance, his addresses have 
all the freshness which comes from coherent and forcible presentment. 
They are thirty-four in number and are classified as concerning “‘ God 
and Divine Things,” “Our Lady and the Saints,”’ ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Topics.” 

In strong contrast to the above are the four Advent Sermons, The 
Godhead of Jesus (Heath, Cranton and Ouseley: 2s. 6d. net), by Dr. 
George Hitchcock. They are severally entitled in phrases reminiscent 
of the higher criticism, “‘ The Christ of Prophecy,” “the Christ of His- 
tory,” “the Christ of Dogma,” “the Christ of Experience.” Frankly, 
they seem to us not sermons at all but lectures, and lectures better 
suited to an audience of theological students than to an average church 
congregation. The author owns that he laboured under the limitation 
of the time allotted him: as a result we have a learned argument rendered 
still harder to follow by its very condensation. We regret that Dr. Hitch- 
cock did not rather determine to expand and illustrate his useful work 
than to present it in a form so concentrated as to suit neither the student 
nor the ordinary reader. 

The name of Monseigneur Gay, Bishop of Anthedon, is familiar to the 
English-speaking Catholic through translations of his classic Za Vie et 
les Vertus chrétiennes and other spiritual works. Apparently his own 
countrymen have not yet published all his remains, for a large volume 
of Nouveaux Sermons (Oudin: 3.75 fr.), ranging in date from 1851 to 
1888, has just been issued, with a preface by M. l'Abbé Riviére, of 
Paris. They are fine specimens of French eloquence, full of unction 
as befits their general subject, for nearly all were pronounced at the 
profession or clothing of various nuns, and expounding in a masterly 
fashion the principles and characteristic virtues of the religious life. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

Father Monaco, S.J., of the South American College at Rome, has 
published his Prelectiones Metaphysicae (Giachetti: 3.00 1.), as he did 
his former lectures on Logic, primarily for the benefit of his own stu- 
dents. Although, as he carefully points out, he aims at veritas rather 
than sovitas—a wise course in so well-trodden a subject—other scholars 
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will be attracted to the volume by the judicial attitude the lecturer as- 
sumes in regard to certain vexed questions in the schools, which he is 
careful to trace, where possible, to a difference of root principles. 

Canon de Smet's exhaustive treatise on Betrothment and Marriage 
(Beyaert: 2 vols.; 13s.), translated into English by the Rev. W. Dobell, 
has just been completed by the issue of a second substantial volume. 
This volume is mainly concerned with impediments to marriage and 
dispensations, which are discussed with abundance of illustration and 
documentation. Useful supplements deal with the marriage-laws of 
various component parts of the British Empire, with those of the United 
States and Germany. This for many years to come will probably be the 
best English book of reference on the subject. 

The classic liturgical work of Martinucci—Manuale Sacrarum Ceri- 
moniarum—is being re-edited and brought up-to-date by J. B. Menghini. 
A.C.M. It will be contained in eight books: the portion before us is 
called “‘ Pars prima: Vol. II.’’ (Pustet: 2.50 1.); its relation to the “books” 
is not indicated. Martinucci from position and experience remains, of 
course, the last word on the subject with which, it is concerned. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


We welcome the reprint of Canon James Keatinge’s The Priest: his 
character and work (Kegan, Paul and Co.: §s. net), which makes the 
sixth thousand in the course of some ten years. It shows that these 
shrewd, kindly, spiritual pages have been well appreciated by the limited 


public to which they are addressed: we trust that every fresh genera- 
tion of levites will possess this volume and master its contents. 

The same publishers have issued this year a sort of companion volume 
to the above, called The Nun: her character and her work (5s. net), 
translated from the French of Mgr. E. Lelong by Madame Cecilia. In 
a series of conferences the good bishop lays down the principles and 
procedure of life in a religiouS sisterhood—would that our Protestant 
nun-baiters would read and ponder the work!—and examines the motives 
that support it. His book is more “ scientific’ than Canon Keatinge’s, 
but from its style and outlook less minutely practical. However, it is 
a valuable addition to ascetical literature. 

It is one of the mysteries of divine Providence that the spiritual part 
of us, that which is really ourselves, should be so much at the mercy of 
the material. There are souls, doubtless, so strong as to triumph over all 
bodily imperfections, but normally the functions of brain and will are 
largely modified by corporal conditions. Nothing, therefore, is more 
necessary for the spiritual physician than a competent knowledge of the’ 
physical causes of various psychical states: consequently, Pére Ray- 
mond’s book Spiritual Director and Physician (Washbourne: §s. net). 
translated from the French by Dom A. Smith, C.R.L., will be welcomed 
by all those who have the cure of souls. The French title Ze Guide 
des Nerveux el des Scrupuleux indicates the scope of the work, for the 
writing of which the experience of Pére Raymond, O.P. (he is chaplain 
to the Kneipp institute at Woerishofen) has made him exceptionally com- 
petent. These pages contain a true “Christian Science" which, whilst 
recognizing the effects of imagination and the force of suggestion, knows 
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also that man alone cannot heal either himself or his fellows of spiritual 
ailments. 

A curious misconception by which Habitual Grace is assumed to be the 
exclusive possession of the regenerate Christian vitiates much of the 
reasoning in The Life of Grace (Longmans: 2s. 6d.net), by the Rev. 
W. J. Carey, of Pusey House, and illustrates the difficulties under which 
those labour who are cut off from the traditional theology of the Catholic 
Church. According to Mr. Carey (if we understand him aright: he speaks 
elsewhere of ‘ Habitual (or Sacramental) Graces" as if the two were 
identical), St. John Baptist and the Saints of the Old Law received only 
actual graces, consequently (although he does not draw out or seem to 
perceive the consequence) they were not born again nor made fit for the 
Kingdom of God! Yet of St. John we are taught that he was “ sanctified” 
in his mother’s womb—would Mr. Carey consider this a transient effect ? 
Anglican theologians such as Pusey have undoubtedly taught that O.T. 
Saints did not receive the “ indwelling of the Spirit.” But Catholic theo- 
logy does not countenance this view. Christ’s merits were available 
from the very Fall. The Bishop of London, who commends the book 
“to his people” for Lenten reading, feels it necessary to point out 
that it “is written from a frankly ‘Catholic’ point of view” and yet 
is so charitably inspired that it will not offend those whom, for instance 
in the matter of the effects of Baptism, it does not convince. This con- 
sciousness of inability to teach with authority is evident throughout 
the book itself, earnest and eloquent though it generally is, for the 
author cannot leave out of sight those members of his own Church who 
have not his own faith! 

The Benedictines of Stanbrook as translators, and Father Benedict 
Zimmerman, O.C.D., as editor, have brought to a succéssful issue their 
exhaustive English edition of St. Teresa’s writings with the publication 
of The Minor Works of St. Teresa (Baker: 6s. net). These, as the 
Editor points out, are only to be called “minor” on account of their 
comparative brevity, for they are as complete an embodiment of her 
spirit and genius as are her longer productions. They consist of some 
thirty-six poems, not all indubitably authentic, sixteen Exclamations or 
short Colloquies, a commentary on some verses of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles, a collection of Maxims of the Saint and some miscellaneous scraps 
ot writing. The poems are translated into English verse and give a good 
idea of the fervour that inspires them. Father Zimmerman has done his 
work with his accustomed thoroughness, and has provided in intro- 
duction notes and appendices all that is necessary for the complete under- 
standing of the matter he edits. 

The third edition of Pére Dumas’ Introduction 4 I’Union intime avec 
Dieu (Téqui: 3.00fr.) has recently appeared. It is a systematic study 
of the /mi/ation, not with the view of discovering the author’s name which 
Pére Dumas, against the practical consensus of modern opinion, con- 
siders lost beyond recall, but of showing against certain critics the ad- 
mirable arrangement and logical development which lie hid under its 
apparent confusion. This he has done at great length and with con- 
siderable skill and success, and no one can set down his book without 
a better understanding and higher appreciation of the greatest book in 
the world outside the inspired Scriptures. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The two volumes of biographies of the English Martyrs, edited by 
Dom Bede Camm, dealt with all those put to death for the Faith from 
the schism under Henry VIII. down to the middle of 1583. We are de- 
lighted to welcome a continuation of this biographical series to which 
a number of writers, thirteen in all, have contributed, and which is 
edited by the Revs. Edwin Burton, D.D., and J. H. Pollen, S.J.—The 
Lives of the English Martyrs: second series, Vol. I. (Longmans: 7s. 6d. 
net). This narrates the lives and heroic deaths of some sixty-eight mar- 
tyrs between the years 1583—1588. The joint editors contribute a valu- 
able historical and critical Introduction. The lives naturally vary in 
length and interest. Some are very painful reading, for the tortures 
employed give a terrible revelation of the cruelty of the times, but they 
are full of edification as exhibiting the triumph of grace over nature. 
They are admirably documented and edited with great care. A second 
volume, in preparation, will narrate the lives of the rest of Elizabeth's 
martyrs. 

In Men and Matters (Longmans: 12s. 6d. net) Mr. Wilfrid Ward deals 
mostly with biographical sketches. His skill in this branch of litera- 
ture has already been vindicated in several important works. In these 
appreciations of various eminent men—Disraeli, Wyndham, Chesterton, 
J. S. Mill, Cardinal Vaughan, Tennyson and Newman—his characteristic 
gifts are well displayed; all are interesting and illuminative. More im- 
portant, perhaps, are the “ Matters” treated of, in the essays towards 
the end of the collection, for they deal with the process of expounding 
Christianity to each new age so as to make it thoroughly intelligible. 
The process is as necessary as it is delicate: it is obviously a work for 
experts, made such by nature and training. Mr. Ward pleads for move- 
ment: for that adaptability to environment which is characteristic of 
vitality, for a certain liberty of speculation as a condition of progress. 
His plea illustrated by the case of Newman is well sustained and indeed 
reasonable in itself. We should be inclined to deprecate the use of such 
a phrase as “to bring Catholic thought abreast of the times” with its 
irhplication that Catholic thought does not itself belong to“ the times,”’ or 
that it is necessarily stagnant or retrograde. The indolent mind may lean 
on authority to escape the effort of thinking, but the proper effect of 
defined dogma is to guide and support further mental activity. A par- 
ticularly valuable paper both in regard to the author’s thesis and to the 
ignorant view voiced lately by Professor Bury, of Cambridge, that the 
Middle Ages imprisoned the intellect, is that entitled “ St. Thomas and 
Medieval Thought.” 

The fact that, after the issue of two editions in 1912 and 1913 respec- 
tively, the publishers have thought well to produce a new and cheaper 
impression of Father Cuthbert’s Life of St. Francis of Assisi (Longmans: 
6s. net) is itself a testimony that the work goes a long way ‘towards being 
a final biography, although the author makes no such claim for it. We 
reviewed the book in May of last year and welcomed it as “at nce 
representative of good literature, high spirituality and sound historical 
criticism.” The romance of his subject has somewhat affected Father 
Cuthbert’s style, which may sometimes be thought too poetical if one is 
in search of hard facts and clear details: nowhere, for instance, have we 
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been able to find an account of St. Francis’ reception of deacon’s orders 
or of his reasons for not becoming a priest. We trust a fourth edition 
will give Father Cuthbert an opportunity of supplying these and kindred 
details. 

An exile under the Terror, the foundress of the Benedictine monastery 
at Craon whose life—Madame de Cossé-Brissac (Téqui: 3.00 fr.)—has just 
been written by Dom M. J. Couturier, O.S.B., returned to France after 
the Hundred Days only to join the Benedictines at Rouen, where in a 
few years she became Prioress. Subsequently she was sent to Craon. 
where in an old Dominican convent she inaugurated the present flourish- 
ing community in 1829. She lived there till her death in 1869, governing 
the monastery as Prioress for most of the time and giving a wonderful 
example of holiness and simplicity of life. 

The life of Blessed Margaret Mary (Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net), by 
Mgr. Demimuid, translated for the English series, “The Saints” by 
A. M. Buchanan, will always be read with interest because of her in- 
timate connection with the devotion to the Sacred Heart and the striking 
illustration her career affords of the divine paradox—* Whom God loveth. 
He chastiseth.” The present account, though short, contains all that 
is necessary for the understanding of the great sanctity reached by this 
obscure Sister of the Visitation. ; 

Two further additions to the French series (Gabalda: 2 fr. each) carry 
us back to the earlier history of the Church. M. Paul Monceaux has 
written on Saint Cyprien, Evéque de Carthage (210—258) and the Abbé 
Gustave Bardy on Saint Athanase (296—373). St. Cyprian’s short life 
was full of episodes of great importance in the history of the Church. 
and his writings are amongst our most valuable witnesses to her doc- 
trine. Those writings, admirably analyzed and discussed, occupy more 
than three-fourths of this work. St. Athanasius, the great opponent of 
Arianism, had a longer and even more combative career. Of the forty- 
five years of his episcopate, for instance, more than half were spent in 
exile, and even when in possession of his see, he was constantly agitated 
by heresy and schism. The Abbé Bardy follows his fortunes with skill 
and lucidity. 

Pére Th. Mainage, O.P., has rescued from the wallet of oblivion 
the record of a holy Sister of Charity who halved her life between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, viz., Mére Marie Poussepin (Lethicel- 
leux: 3.50 fr.), who founded a Congregation the title of which, Sa@urs de 
Charité Dominicaines de la Présentation de la Sainte Vierge de Tours, 
seems to indicate an amalgamation of three Sisterhoods into one. “But 
Mére Marie was a Tertiary of St. Dominic, and her work is to be regarded 
as an offshoot of that great religious family. It is a work which has 
grown: we are not told, singularly enough, how it fares in present-day 
France, but at any rate in 1897 it flourished in twenty-nine dioceses of 
that country and had spread into Italy, Spain, England, the United 
States and various foreign missions. The saintly life of the founder, 
who died in 1744, indicates one source of this abounding vitality. 

The copious pen of M. le Chanoine Thiriet, of Paris, whose bio- 
graphical and devotional works we have had frequent occasion to men- 
tion, has lately been engaged on the life-history of a Capuchin of our 
day, Le Pére Leon (Lethielleux: 2.50fr.), a man remarkable alike for 
holiness of life and for oratorical power. He closed his short career 
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ot forty-seven years in 1908, worn out with apostolic labours. Many 
extracts from his sermons, and passages from his letters, show a wonder- 
ful combination of zeal and eloquence. 

The garden of Carmel continues in these degenerate days to grow 
many flowers of sanctity, as is shown in La Vie de Soeur Marie de Jésus 
crucifié (Gabalda: 3.5ofr.), by Pére Estrate, her director. She was a 
Carmelite lay-Sister who was born in Palestine of Greek Uniat parents 
and who died at Bethlehem in 1878, aged 33 years. Her life was a con- 
tinued series of ecstasies, revelations and similar marvels, including a 
period otf diabolical possession! Her director who, of course, had a 
thorough knowledge of her spiritual favours and saintly life, gives a 
long but very readable account of them. 


FICTION. 

Miss Agatha Gray is not Monsignor Benson, yet the romance which 
she has written—Derfel the Strong (Washbourne : 3s. 6d. net)—is closely 
constructed and full of vigour and local colour. The scene is pleasantly 
varied between Court to country and the presentment of historical charac- 
ters is faithful to historical records. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Catholic Truth Society is to be congratulated on having been 
able to issue at 6d. Newman’s two famous essays—now hidden away in 
his Historical Sketches—on early monasticism, and here entitled The 
Benedictine Order. They remain, from both the moral and the historical 
point of view, the classic apologia for the religious life. The essays are 
capably introduced by Dom Norbert Birt, O.S.B., who incidentally ex- 
plains the compatibility of the Benedictine vocation with active pastoral 
cares. 

Father Martindale’s remarkable sketches—/rom a Dead Man's Diary 
and /nasmuch—have been rescued from the papers which first housed 
them and published as a single penny C.T.S. pamphlet, called Dicky 
Travers, whose brilliant pages should do much to make the “ comfort- 
able "’ realize—would that their tones could reach the rich!—what the Bro- 
therhood of Christ means. And unless the comfortable do realize it in 
time, they won’t be so comfortable in eternity. Other C.T.S. penny 
publications are: A Son of the Manse, a candid and simple relation, 
by Gordon T. Mackenzie, very convincingly put in its very simplicity, 
of progress from Presbyterianism to Catholicism. Emmanuel: God With 
Us, a little book of meditations on the mysteries of the Infancy. The 
Carmelite Order, by Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D., a very high 
authority, and The Origin of Life, by the late Father Gerard, a reprint of 
what was formerly a twopenny booklet. 

A loving student of Mgr. Benson’s many and varied works has ex- 
tracted from that mine a selection of gems of thought which are published 
as Maxims from the Writings of Mgr. Benson by Messrs. Washbourne 
in their popular “ Angelus Series " (1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. net), The extracts. 
ot which there is one for each day of the year, for the ‘most part survive 
dislocation from their context surprisingly well. 

Messrs. Allenson have added to their dainty “ Sanctuary Booklets" 
(6d. cloth) The Rhythm of St. Bernard of Morlaix: the text, edited and 
translated by that capable scholar, J. M. Neale, D.D., and St. Teresa’s 
“ Exclamations of the Soul,” by an anonymous translator. 
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